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PLEASE DO 

NOT LITTER 

THE STREETS 


SIX SOUS FOR A 
BEGGAR 

HOW THEY CAME BACK 

The Rich Man’s Portrait and 
the Poor Man’s Kindness 

NEW ROTHSCHILD STORY 

A pretty little story is being told in 
the French papers with a young art 
student and a member of the Rothschild 
family as its heroes. 

It happened one evening at a dinner 
party that Baron Rothschild, sitting 
opposite a famous painter whom he had 
not met before, found the artist’s eyes 
fixed on his own face so persistently 
that after a while he could not help 
asking him the reason of his interest. 
.The artist confessed that he was in 
'search-of-a model for a "picture lie was 
painting, and that the baron’s face was 
exactly what he was looking for. 

A Picture of Misery 

" For months I have been held up in 
my work and on the verge of despair,” 
he said, " because T could not find the 
right model anywhere. You would be 
doing me and the cause of French art 
the greatest possible service if you 
would come to my studio and let me 
paint you into my picture.” 

” Willingly,” said the baron. ” In 
what capacity do,you wish to paint me ? ” 
i • “ As' a beggar,” answered the painter ; 
whereupon a shout of laughter went up. 
The ‘banker, himself amused, promised 
to come to. the studio next day, and he 
kept his word. Divested of his own clothes 
and appropriately attired in beggar’s rags 
lie looked the picture of destitute misery. 

. So, evidently,* thought a young man 
who entered the room while the painting 
was going on. The young man’s own 
coat was threadbare, and when, a' little 
later, he left the studio lie slipped a few 
coins into the supposed beggar’s pocket. 

“ Who was that young man ?.” asked 
the baron of the painter. 

“ An art student and an extremely 
gifted one,” was the answer. “ Unfor¬ 
tunately he is so poor that he will not 
be able to continue his studies. It is a 
great pity.” 

All Good Deeds Bear Fruit 

The banker made a note of the young 
man’s name and address; and next 
morning the artist- received this letter 
and a cheque : 

Sir, All good deeds bear fruit sooner or later. 
Yesterday you gave a beggar six sous. Today 
these six sous have become' ten thousand 
francs. If you will present the enclosed 
cheque at my banking house you will be paid 
the above sum. James Rothschild 

It was some time be!ore the poor art 
student could be made to understand 
that the letter was not a hoax, and that 
tlic beggar to whom he had given alms 
was one of the richest men in Europe. 

Never had six sous been invested with 
better profit. ITc could go on with his 
studies after all. 


MOO. Comes Home 



At first glance this picture seems to show the R100 moored to her tower by her tail, but the 
illusion is due to the angle at which the photograph was taken. Actually the giant airship 
was still high above the tower. A cable lowered to the ground from the nose of the airship 
is attached to another cable from the top of the tower, and the vessel is then hauled down by 
a windlass. The passengers enter and leave by means of a door in the fore part of the ship. 


MY LORD AND 
THE APPLES 

THE LITTLE LADY WHO 
ATE EIGHT 

Things Are Never So Bad as 
They Threaten to Be 

A TALE OF SELF-DENIAL 

At this time of year Salvation Army 
lassies take their courage in both hands 
and go about begging for the Self- 
Denial Fund. 

One little woman was very much 
frightened by the task. She would not 
have thought twice about throwing 
herself between two drunken men in a 
street fight, but she dreaded the rebuffs 
which come to those who beg^ What 
made it worse was the fact that a 
certain well-known sporting peer lived 
in the district where she had to collect, 
and she was sure he would have no 
sympathy with her cause. 

His Lordship Was at Home 

” I know. he will say something 
sarcastic,” thought the little woman, 
" and I shall not be able to think of an 
answer till next day. Oh, why wasn’t 
I born clever?/’ 

She got to the door, half hoping that 
the footman would refuse her admit¬ 
tance, but to her dismay she heard that 
his lordship was at home and would 
see her. 

In she went, ag cheerfully as if she 
were walking to execution. She was 
shown into a big room whicli seemed to 
her full of dogs. There were dogs of 
nearly every big breed in the world, 
and they all came flocking round the 
stranger, sniffing suspiciously. She 
stood surrounded by the pack and afraid 
to move till the door opened and his 
lordship came in, carrying a whip. He 
cracked it, and at once all the dogs 
withdrew to different corners of the 
room and lay down in what were 
undoubtedly their appointed stations. 

She Stammered Out an Appeal 

Then the big masterful man with the 
whip asked the little woman what she 
wanted. She stammered out an appeal 
on behalf of the homeless and starving. 

His lordship heard her out and then 
said ” I’ll give you five shillings for 
every apple you eat.” 

There was a dish of apples in the room, 
and he puf it down on the table before 
her saying “ There you are, go ahead.” 

The Salvation Army lass thought, 
when she liad recovered from her sur¬ 
prise, that she would never bo able to 
cat more than one while that tall man 
watched her in silence. But she was a 
determined little creature, and before 
she left the house she had earned £ 2 , 

Once again she had proved the truth 
of the saying that nothing is as bad 
as we think it will be, 

(2'he C.N . thinks this truly noble peer 
will not mind it being said that his name 
is Lord Lonsdale.) 
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THE PEACE MEN 
OF ST. JAMES’S 

WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

The Difficulties That Are 
Being Thrashed Out 

WHERE THE NATIONS STAND 

It was not till some weeks after, the 
Naval Conference began that people 
outside gained any clear idea as to how 
it was progressing. 

It was then that two important 
statements were published, the first 
by the American delegates and the 
second by the British. The ,two coun¬ 
tries went into the Conference almost 
completely, agreed, and these statements 
showed that .practically all their remain¬ 
ing differences had been settled. 

The Famous Washington Ratio 

The chief discussions of the Conference 
have related to battleships, cruisers, 
and submarines. The question of 
battleships was the easiest, partly 
because a policy concerning them had 
already been threshed out at Washington 
eight years ago, and only needed to be 
completed and brought up to date ; 
and partly because Britain, America, 
and japan were the only Powers with 
modern battleships. 

At Washington it was agreed that by 
1936 Britain and America should each 
reduce the number of her battleships to' 
fifteen and Japan to nine. This was the’ 
famous ” Washington ratio ” of 5—5—3. 
Now it is proposed that this programme 
should be hastened so as to be completed 
next ybar, which means that Britain 
must scrap five ships almost immediately 
and America three. It is further pro¬ 
posed that no new battleships should be 
built till 1936 to take the place of old 
ones. There are proposals' too# for 
reducing the size of battleships, and 
their guns, , 

The Cruiser Problem 

Britain and America, as we have said, 
arc agreed in recommending these 
changes; Japan is also eager for 
reductions (she would go farther than 
almost any other Power is ready to go), 
only she thinks the proportions are 
wrong. . She considers that 5-A5—3 
should be changed to 5—5—3^—that 
is, 70 per cent instead of 60 per cent 
of tlie British or American, totals. And 
not only Japan, but .France and Italy 
too, declare that s the battleship ratio 
agreed at Washington cannot be applied 
to cruisers or submarines. France, 
especially, demands a larger proportion 
in cruisers than her allowance at 
Washington, and she is against any 
limitation of her submarines. 

As to cruisers, Britain and America 
have agreed that America shall have 
18 big cruisers, carrying 8-inclv guns, 
to Britain's 15, and that Britain shall 
make up by being allowed to have more 
small cruisers than America, with 
6-inch guns, bringing the British 
cruisers tonnage up to 12,000 tons more 
than America's, because of their smaller 
fighting power. 

Both Britain and America would like 
to abolish submarines, but, failing that, 
they would limit their size and the 
tonnage allowed for them. 

Destroyers and Submarines 

So much for Anglo-American agree¬ 
ment : how are they to get an agreement 
with France ? France, besides wanting 
a much larger proportion of total 
tonnage than that fixed at Washington, 
wants only the tonnage for each Power 
to be fixed, leaving each Power free to 
apportion this total among cruisers, 
submarines, and the rest, as may suit 
its own convenience; this, she calls 
fixing global ” tonnage. Britain's 
policy of giving so. much tonnage, to 
each class of warship is called " tonnage 
by categories.” Britain and France 
have been busy tryirig to thresh out 
a compromise between- globa 1 tonnage 
and tonnage by categories, and when the 
British’ and American statementsWere 


Blow Them Up and 
Bring them down 

The Government is to hurry up a 
Slum Bill, and there is some hope of a 
speeding-up of the attack on these 
miserable places. 

Lord Monk Bretton, chairman of the 
London County Council, lit the other 
day a fire in London which shows us 
how to treat our slums and hovels. He 
fired the slum of Somers Town. A long 
fuse was attached to a stick of dynamite 
in a chimney of one of the disgraceful 
old houses in Bridgewater Street. The 
fire ran along the fuse ; there was a 
loud explosion. It was the signal which 
announced that the notorious Sidney 
Street area between the railway stations 
of St Pancras and Euston was doomed. 

Memory will recall it only as a place 
with a long history of overcrowding, 
crime, and poverty. Good and sound 
dwellings will spring up where it was 
with nothing cheap but their rents. 

The demolition of Somers Town is a 
sign and a promise of what is to be ex¬ 
pected when the Slum Clearance Bill 
is passed by the House of Commons. 

On the page of a newspaper where 
this blowing-up of a slum by dynamite 


Peace, Peace 

r "piiE British Government is not 
* only talking of peace but is 
practising it constantly. 

Two xo/ooo-ton cruisers in the 
NavalConstructionProgramme have 
been definitely cancelled (the Surrey 
and the Northumberland), and now 
there has been a further saving in 
tlie programme for this year. The 
following ships will not be built, 
though they were in the programme 
for 1930. 

One 10,000-ton cruiser. 

One cruiser under 7000 tons. 

Four destroyers and three submarines. 

Two sloops and one net-layer. 

What has happened is that the 
naval tonnage which should have 
been laid down for the British 
Fleet this year has been reduced by 
30,000 tons, or about one half. 


was recorded Mr. Sclfridge, with that 
ingenuity of which he is so capable, was 
talking of Bastilles. The Bastilles of 
which he spoke were the great and im¬ 
portant commercial houses which spring 
up at the corners of worthy streets. No 
one will blow them up. 

But the real Bastilles of great cities 
are their slums, the prisons of disease, 
dishonour, ignorance, and darkness, 
from which their prisoners find it so 
hard to escape. 

The great English revolution of the 
twentieth century will be celebrated 
when the last of these Bastilles is broken 
down and the light of day let into it. 
Soon may it be. 

I [Continued irora the previous column 
published it was believed that a com¬ 
promise had almost been reached. 

It was proposed first to fix global 
tonnage for each Power and then the 
proportion to be allowed respectively 
for cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
and auxiliary ships. Inside these cate¬ 
gories there would be two sizes of 
cruisers, two sizes of submarines, and 
so on ; and each Power would be free 
to make variations within limits in the 
number of vessels in these two sizes. 
What Britain said she could not agree 
to was that .after the tonnage for 
destroyers and submarines had been 
fixed one Power should suddenly decide 
to have many more submarines and 
fewer destroyers. This would mean 
that her neighbour must at once begin 
building more destroyers, because de¬ 
stroyers are the chief defence against 
submarines. A settlement of this 
difficulty is one of the most important 
tasks of the whole Conference. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE 
OF THE BARGE 

500 CANAL FAMILIES 

What is To be Done About 
Their Education ? 

WHY NOT A BOARDING 
SCHOOL? 

A Bill is on its way through the House 
of Commons for obtaining better educa¬ 
tion for children now living on barges. 
If it should pass into .law these children, 
belonging to about 500 families on our 
English canals, will have to live off the 
barges instead of on the waterways and 
must attend proper schools. 

Probably in the whole of England 
there are few children for whom less is 
done than is done for the children who 
live in barges on our canals. 

All who arc at all interested in the 
welfare of children welcome the Bishop 
of London's appeal for £5000 in order to 
build a school for barge children in 
Paddington. Many wish the bishop 
would carry this good work, a step 
farther and build a boarding school for 
these children somewhere out in the 
country and on the canal system. 

In France and Belgium 

France and Belgium have a much 
larger floating population than we have. 
Up to 25 years ago nothing was done for 
the children, and it was a rare thing to 
find a French waterman who could read 
or write; but now things have greatly 
changed, largely through the devotion 
of some Roman Catholic Sisters who 
have given their lives to the care of 
these little people of the barges. In 
1904, when tlie French Government ex¬ 
pelled the religious Orders from France, 
some of these women settled in Belgium 
and grappled with the problem of edu¬ 
cating the barge children, starting a 
boarding school in Namur. 

An Atmosphere of Happiness 

When the writer visited this school 
two years ago lie found there about 50 
boys and 30 girls, all between 8 and 14. 
The whole atmosphere was happy. 

The teachers put tlie children through 
their paces on the writer's visit. They 
were told to describe on tlie blackboard 
the journey.of a barge from Charleroi to 
Paris. A boy of 13 did this without a 
mistake, enumerating in correct order 
the various canals and rivers which the 
barge would have to follow on its long 
journey. A girl of 14 showed how they 
worked out the costs-of such a journey. 
On one side of the board the offer of 
5000 francs was chalked up, and against 
this all the expenses of the journey were 
worked out. If the profit came to 50 
per cent or more they were entitled to 
consider the offer as ” bon ” and accept 
it; if it came to less it was refused and 
marked “ pas bon.” 

Enthusiastic Belgian Children 

During the summer both the boys and 
girls are [taken to a splendid open-air 
swimming-bath in the Meuse and taught 
to swim. The children are all enthusi¬ 
astic about the life on the water, although 
they realise how hard a life it is. 

The Belgian Government helps the 
school financially, and the parents pay 
150 francs (about 18s.) a*month for the 
board, lodging, and schooling. 

In summer the children have about 
three weeks’ holiday, and if their barge 
homes are within reasonable distance of 
Namur they arc at liberty to join their 
parents. If the barges happen to be too 
far away the children stay on at the 
school for the holidays. 

The school at Namur is the only 
boarding school for barge children in 
Belgium, but there is a day school in 
Charleroi. These good Sisters are doing 
splendid work for a long-neglccted class 
of children, and their efforts have cer¬ 
tainly met with the greatest success. 

Picture on page 3 


INSULTING THE MEN 
WHO WON THE WAR 

A Novelist Speaks Out 

PROTEST FROM THE 
HEADMASTER OF ETON 

Every reader of the C.N. will be glad 
to read these few words from an address 
by Major Beith (the famous novelist 
Ian Hay) to a great congregation of 
men in Coventry Cathedral. 

What Major Beitli said is in keeping 
with the C.N. leading article the other 
day and the protest of Mr. Clayton, the 
Founder-Padre of Toe IT. 

There was, said Major Beith, quite 
rightly expressed, a hatred of war and 
a determination to prevent another 
war, but certain other things were being 
done that were not so unassailable. 
Our soldiers were being insulted. 

Books Conceived in Dirt 

We are. Major Beith continued, being 
submerged by a flood of so-called war 
books which depict the men who fought 
for us as brutes and beasts, living like 
pigs and dying like dogs. Some of 
these books are conceived in dirt and 
published for the profit dirt will bring. 
These books are enormously exag¬ 
gerated, and the stories about the habits 
and life of the average soldier on active 
service are mainly untrue and unjust. 

These would-be realists had over¬ 
looked what were the things that kept 
our soldiers going during the years of 
mud and blood. There was the feeling 
that they were all in the same boat, 
whatever their rank or job, and that 
was always a very comforting and 
uniting reflection when they were in 
danger of their life. 

The Pity of It All 

The headmaster of Eton, Dr. Alington, 
has also been moved to protest against 
the tone of the war books now being 
written. It surprises him, he says, 
that it should be necessary for anyone 
to be told in such horrible detail how 
terrible war is. 

” I cannot help saying,” Dr. Alington 
added, ” .that I think it very unfortunate 
that when we are sitting here in such 
comfort and in such peace that we should 
have nothing better to do than to write 
and read about the indecencies of the 
soldiers* life and tlie horrors of their 
physical sufferings, and should not find 
a word to say of the splendour of the 
courage, the unselfishness, the gener¬ 
osity, and the sclf-sacrifice which carried 
them through.** 


■ Things said 

Ski is skee, not shoe. The B.B.C. 
Your food will cost you more ? Well# 
eat a little less I Punch 

We were once a nation of singing 
birds. Mr. Baldwin 

I owe my position to my wife's courage 
and inspiration. Lord Mayor of London 
To make things well is as much a 
duty as to live well. Mr. H. II. Peach. 

It is the bored type of woman who is 
dangerous to peace. Miss Wilkinson, M.P. 

Out of Poplar, Bow, and Bromley come 
bishops, Cabinet Ministers, deans, canons, 
and other vulgar people. 

Mr. George Lansbury • 
All over America schools are being 
built where breweries once thrived. 

Miss Joy E. Morgan 

About two million children are grow¬ 
ing up in our slums today. 

Miss Rathbone, M.P. 

Each dawn beholds fifty thousand 
more people on our planet. 

Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
If slavery does not stop in Ceylon.I 
shall crusade the country to stop people 
buying Ceylon .tea. Lady Simon . 

Ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, Jesus 
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MECHANICAL FARMING • MUSIC ON TRAINS • CHILDREN OF THE BARGES 







Mechanical Farming—A new kind of motor-plough that makes four furrows Fancy Dross—Margaret Cox, Checking the Floods — A large area in the Atheinoy district of Somerset 
at once was demonstrated tho other day to Norfolk farmers, who are here costim^e represontin^th^O.N! wa9 flooc,ec ^ when the swollen River Tone burst its banks. Here we see men 


seen watching its progress across a field. 


and its companions. 


strengthening the wall of sandbags which fills the gap. 







The Ring-Master—Mr. Q. Tyrwhitt-Drako of Maidstone gave 
n circus display for charity with some of the animals from his 
private menagerie. Three of them are seen here. 


Going to Church—These chubby little folk carrying 
Bibles on their heads belong to tho Jbos of Southern 
Nigeria, a tribe which Is embracing Christianity. 


The Noise-Makers—London is never free from the attention 
the road-breakers. A squad of men is here seen at work 
New Oxford Street with noisy pneumatic drills. 



Music for Travellers—The time may not be far off when we shall have music 
on trains. The L.N.E.R, recently experimented with this radio-gramophone 
on a special train running between London and Hatfield. 


A Prize Winner — Audrey 
Weifold of Leicester In a 
O.N. fancy dress which won 
the* first prize at a dance. 


The Children of tho Barges — About 500 families live on our English canals. 
A BUI is before Parliament to forbid children under 15 to live on barges. 
This picture was taken on the Grand Junction Canal.- See page 2. 
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THE DANGEROUS 
BATH 


THE WHALE SHIPS 
Running a Factory at Sea 


A Will Finds a way what the children 

Two Great New Tunnels WANT 


How Philadelphia Just 
Saved It 

The air was full of bitterness. The 
debate had been long and heated. At 
length it closed; the legislators of 
Philadelphia put the motion to the vote : 
Should baths be made illegal between 
November and March ? 

By two votes the people were saved 
from such a restriction. 

An old paper tells us that the first 
bath-tub introduced into the United 
States was greeted with a great deal of 
criticism in those days of 1842. Doctors 
said baths gave people shocks or were 
weakening. So Philadelphian legislators 
did battle over the question of whether 
or not people should be free to keep 
clean in winter. 

Today we laugh at, anyone who talks 
of a bath as dangerous, but there arc 
those among us who say darkly that 
wireless stations bring bad weather as 
well as sound waves to our homes. 
They are exactly the same sort of people, 
afraid of anything new. 


WHO WAS JOHN DEE ? 

John Deo was the Wizard of his 
time.- There have been others. 

His were the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when there was room for 
adventurers of all sorts. Tie was one of 
the craftiest, and by a strange chance 
some of the relics of his craft have come 
'down to .us. The British 'Museum has 
a few/ Others arc to be sold by auction, 
■fjolin; tijec's. apparatus included the 
crystaT globewhich modern necro¬ 
mancers sometimes affect to xise to tqll 
the futufc-S secrets at a guinea a time, 
and Certain calces of wax inscribed with 
hieroglyphics. . The British. Museum 
preserves a few. 

But whereas the crystal globe magi¬ 
cians of today may fmd themselves in 
the police-court,. Queen Elizabeth twice 
visited John. Dee at his Mortlake 
Home, lie duped her into' believing 
in some of his powers, arid cast for her 
a horoscope, but she was of a saving 
disposition in spite of her apparent 
credulity and never paid him much 
for his services—except promises. . 

. Perhaps at bottom she knew him for 
a .rogue, which lie was, though lie had 
both brains and knowledge. He.'pre¬ 
tended to find the philosopher's stone, 
but the pretence did not avail to keep 
him from dying in poverty. 


THE BUSY BEES OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

Buzzing from flower to flower, the 
busy honey bees of New Zealand have 
certainly been improving the many 
shining hours with which the Dominion 
is favoured. Its honey industry is 
fast becoming important, and over 1100 
tons, valued at ^84,000, were exported 
last year. 

The mild climate and the abundance 
of flowers make the task of honey¬ 
gathering easy for the bees. Much is 
collected from the white clover blossoms 
that dot the pasture lands, but the 
bees are also very busy in early spring, 
when the catkins arc thick on the 
willow trees that line the banks of every 
stream. Then there are the orchard 
blooms and the flowers of native shrubs 
to yield up their nectar. 

Inspectors are appointed by the New 
Zealand Government to visit all bee 
colonics, and thus bec-kcepcrs are 
helped in keeping their bees free from 
disease and in improving their health. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 


RAINFALL 


Sunshine . 42 hrs. 

Rainfall . . 2*72 ins. 

Wet days .19 
Dry days . . .12 

Warmest day . 19 th 
Coldest day . 2tst. 


Falmouth . 776 ins. 
Holyhead . 5*87 Ins. 
Leafield . .. 3*98 ins. 
Croydon. ■' . 3*22 ins. 
Aberdeen . 1 *85 ins. 
Edinburgh . 179 ins. 


Two big ships were built last year, 
one of 14,600 .tons and another of 
18,000 tons, for dealing commercially 
with captured whales. 

The huge vessels are really floating 
factories equipped with plant for turning 
every bit of the whale into products that 
can be sold. 

In the stern of each vessel, just above 
the water-line, is a huge square tunnel, 
and through this the captured whale is 
dragged into the . central part of the 
ship. The boat is provided with oil 
extracting and refining machinery and a 
deck which can be cleared to cut up the 
whale. There arc special winches and 
derricks for drawing the carcase along. 

Some idea of the busy work these 
whale factories will provide can be 
gathered from the fact that over 300 
men are carried by each vessel. The 
18,000-ton boat is the first ship ever 
designed as a wliale-oil factory. Each 
ship acts as a mother ship to five 
smaller vessels, which arc very fast and 
capture the whales, and the mother 
vessels carry fuel and food for the 
whale catchers, so that they can stay 
out to sea for longer periods. 


MORE WEALTH FROM 
NOTHING ' 

Italy, of course, contains vast de¬ 
posits of rock of volcanic origin on the 
slopes of her extinct volcanoes. 

At one time this rock, called Icucite, 
was depisod as useless, but the work 
of a distinguished chemist, Baron Gian 
Alberto Blanc, . has turned it into 
valuable materials. There were in- 
, teres ting laboratory experiments years 
ago, and now, after great labour, com¬ 
mercial success has been won. 

Theleucito contains much aluminium, 
which is being extracted on such a scale 
that Italy will become a leading pro¬ 
ducer of this metal. As is well known, 
an alloy of aluminium called duralumin¬ 
ium is now extensively used in making 
aircraft and as a. substitute for copper 
in electrical conductors. 

In addition to aluminium Icucite 
provides a very valuable manure which 
will make Italian agriculture indepen¬ 
dent of foreign imports of potash. 

Near the works now being erected 
great plants arc being installed to pro¬ 
duce the nitric acid required in the 
Blanc process, and new factories will 
supply a considerable proportion of the 
world’s aluminium, A model village is 
being built for 6000 employees. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO BE 
HONEST 

A reader sends us an interesting story 
of honour redeemed after many years. 

Nearly sixty years ago a group of 
English undergraduates were sent to 
study in one of the French universities. 
One of their number, by thoughtless 
extravagance, found himself with debts 
he could not pay off. The others, horri¬ 
fied that their companion should have 
lowered the standard of British honour 
among foreigners, pooled their very 
scanty pocket money. This meant that 
several of the- boys had to economise 
to the point of privation, but their 
honour came first. 

More than fifty years later one of the 
band, white haired and broken in health, 
received a letter, and in it a ^5 note 
repaying his contribution to the debt. 
Evidently the debtor had taken a good 
deal of trouble to trace his early friend, 
for he had obtained his address from an 
official pension list. 

It is good (says' our correspondent) 
to know that there arc men who never 
forget a kindness. It would be better 
still, no doubt, if our friend had remem¬ 
bered the interest as well as the capital! 


Where there is a will there is a way, 
and Italian engineers have found a new 
way under the Apennines by boring a 
tunnel 11 miles long in the district 
between Florence and Bologna. 

Another wonderful tunnel, the 11- 
mile passage under the Stelvio Pass, is 
almost ready for traffic. The new Stelvio 
railway is practically finished and this 
brings the line from Genoa, which 
hitherto ended at Tirano, right up to 
Bormio. Here the Stelvio tunnel begins, 
carrying the rail to tlic Austrian frontier 
so that Munich is brought into direct 
contact with Milan and Genoa. 

Travellers along this new route will 
be given an entrancing geography lesson. 
Between Genoa and Bormio the train 
will climb 4000 feet, following the 
tumbling waters of the River Adda and 
overlooking one of the most interesting 
and least-knotvn mountain roads in 
Europe, which climbs and twists in 
endless zigzags until the snows of 
Stelvio are reached. 1 

At Bormio the train plunges into the 
earth and roars through eleven miles of 
tunnel, emerging close to the source of 
the great Adige River. 


THE FATE OF THE PIANO 

Will the piano die out as the mega¬ 
therium and the dodo have died out ? 
This is a question piano manufacturers 
are asking. 

Many of the pianos used* in this 
country are imported from abroad. 
Before the war the number brought 
into the country in a year was 25,000 ; 
last year the figure was 75. 

This decline is partly due to the fact 
that we are making more pianos in fliis 
country ourselves. In 1924, for instance, 
94,600 pianos were . made in Great 
Britain, 15,000 more than in 1912. 

But the main reason'for the decline 
of the piano in public favour is probably 
that mentioned by Sir Hugh Allen, 
Director of the Royal College of Music, 
the other day. “ Broadcasting,” he 
said, ” lias made music practically free 
for all, and in competition with the 
gramophone and the pianola is making 
serious roads into practical music¬ 
making/' By this he means to say, no 
doubt, that people arc becoming lazy, 
and prefer to listen to music rather than 
to make it for themselves. 


CLEOPATRA’S PINK NEEDLE 

Cleopatra's Needle, after a very few 
years in the neighbourhood of Waterloo 
Bridge, has become almost as dusky as 
that rather dilapidated beauty. 

But wc have just been reminded that 
the Needle once was pink. Waterloo 
Bridge, if rightly treated, would be both 
bright and beautiful. Both want more 
attention than they receive. 

There the. resemblance ceases. Cleo¬ 
patra’s Needle is so old that Waterloo 
Bridge must, seem a thing of yester¬ 
day beside it. Oddly enough! Waterloo 
Bridge recalls the memory of war with 
the French, and Cleopatra’s Needle 
bears on its base marks of the missiles 
of German aircraft. 

The Needle was erected by forced 
Egyptian labour ; the bridge was erected 
by free Englishmen. In the twenty 
centuries between a thousand improve¬ 
ments have been made in engineering, 
but the Needle is still a marvel. It may 
stand as a symbol that, great as the 
changes have been, the day is coming 
when ancient Egypt will be as modern 
as Old England. 

SOUTH AFRICAnTlAY 

A very fine clay is now being used in 
the neighbourhood of Pretoria, South 
Africa, for decorative pottery. With 
Government help the study of ceramic 
art has been locally developed, and 
the’ Countess of Atlilonc, wife of the 
Governor-General, ha& ordered South 
African tiles for the decoration of her 
London home. 


Not So Much Hollywood 

As children make up so large a share 
of the numbers that fill the kinemas 
those who supply the films must find 
what the youngsters like. 

An inquiry in Lancashire shows that 
it is daring they want. The exploits of 
Breezy Bill the Cowboy or Eagle Heart 
tlie Redskin mean more in their young 
lives than any movements of the pale¬ 
faces of Society. 

The talkies they do not like. When 
they replaced the fabled doings of the 
Wild West the kinema receipts went 
down. Even the twopenny scats found 
few customers. 

It is a lesson to all who seek to teach 
the young idea. When it is very young 
it goes back some ten thousand years 
ago to tlic mind of the Cave Man. 

As the children grow older they learn 
better, and they appreciate pictures 
which may teach them something ; but 
even at the age of nine or ten tlicir taste, 
tlio'ugh crude, is correct. It will have 
none of the inanities of so-called Society 
drama or the imbecilities of Holly¬ 
wood's talkies. 


WHEN 2000 A,D. LOOKS BACK 

Who wants an old. time-table for 
Tooting ? 

The British Museum does not, and, 
contemplating with a sinking heart the 
way its shelves are being filled by the 
publications which arc sent to them by 
law, 1 it has decided that it will not have 
such things. 

v No further time-tables need, apply. 
The doors of the Reading Room and 
Library are closed to them, as well as 
to registers of voters, wall diaries, wall 
texts, and alphabet sheets. 

Children's toy books and packets of 
.games will still find a place within 
those grave walls. That is because the 
Museum Committee believe that very 
many generations from now people 
may turn .to such things to see, as 
through a child’s eyes, what the habits 
and thoughts of the early twentieth 
century were like. 

Seeing what amused their great-great- 
grand parents when at play, they will 
learn something of the world they lived 
in. : Wc realise that “ Meccano ” will 
teach them much, but what, we wonder, 
will 1 they make of some of the things we 
find in toy shops now ? 


A SIGNPOST MAZE 

A Kent motorist writes to us concerning 
what he thinks must surely be the most 
bewildering signpost anywhere. It has 
no fewer than nine arms for five roads. 

Tliis astonishing signpost stands at 
the Ruxley Corner end of the Sidcup 
arterial road, and its designer has had 
the i idea of making it a sort of little 
geographical guide to places great and 
small. There are five boldly printed 
signs pointing to Folkestone/Orpington, 
Hartford, -London, and Sidcup, and four 
lesser arms with the names of seven small 
places on four,of the routes. 

The whole effect is extremely con¬ 
fusing, and the eye feels itself in a maze. 
It would be better if the post were 
removed altogether, for at present it is 
almost impossible to read one’s way 
| without stopping, and to stop at such a 
point is dangerous. 

It would be simplicity itself to show 
all those places on five arms only. 


MAIZE BAGS BY THE MILLION 

The Agricultural Department of South 
Africa announces that during 1929 tlic 
total number of bags of maize grown 
there was 18,555,961. This amount is 
630,000 bags fewer than were grown in 
the previous year, the falling-off being 
largely due to floods. It is calculated 
that South Africa will itself consume 
11,080,194 bags and the rest will be 
available for export, 
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ALWAYS A WAY OUT 
The Story Behind a Cheque 
for £1000 
MUSIC AND GRIT 

The Guildhall School of Music has 
- been given £1000 by Mrs. Frances 
Nunns. There is a tale worth telling 
behind the gift, which is a kind of thank- 
offering. N . 

Mrs. Nunns is a pianist and composer 
whose first work was published when 
she was only 16. It was nothing less 
than a tragedy when neuritis crippled 
her right hand. At first she must have 
hoped to get well quite soon, but 
neuritis was her master for ten years. 

Instead of despairing she said to her¬ 
self : " I will get well. I must not waste 
time while I wait. If I cannot play the 
piano, neuritis shall not take music 
from me." 

So she went to school, and for years 
has been studying composition at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 

At last the full use of her right hand 
has been restored to her. She must be 
very happy, because she can have few 
regrets. The ten crippled years have 
not been wasted.. They have been full, 
profitable, and courageous. 

There is always a way out of trouble 
for those who refuse to despair. 


THE FISH GO NORTH 

The North Sea surrounding our coasts 
was once the most important of all 
fishing regions, but year by year the fish 
are going farther north and the richest 
fishing region is now round Iceland. ' 
f Not content with going to Iceland, 
however, the fish arc now going off to 
Greenland, and thus it happens that a 
great part of tlic sea lying north of the 
Arctic Circle has to be surveyed, for the 
charts that exist do not provide sufficient 
information to make all safe for the 
fishing vessels. 


THE LONG-LOST BOY 
OF 77 

Surprise on a Hundredth 
Birthday 

Bury St. Edmunds is rejoicing over a 
romance of real life. 

The other day an old lady in the 
infirmary celebrated her hundredth 
birthday, and was given a cake with a 
hundred candles and a bright shilling for 
every year of her life. An account of 
the little festivity appeared in the news¬ 
papers, together with the centenarian's 
pretty, old-fashioned name, which is Mrs. 
Priscilla Cousins. 

Most people read the paragraph with 
less emotion than they bestowed on the 
weather forecast, but to one reader it 
was the most wonderful news in the 
world. None of the big headlines in the 
paper told him anything half so import¬ 
ant as this little paragraph tucked away 
on a back page. He had believed his 
mother to be dead, and now knew she 
was alive and where to find her, 

Wendy might have admitted him into 
her band of Lost Boys, and it would 
have been on false pretences, though he 
would have deceived her innocently. 
His mother was 70 when he bade her 
good-bye 30 years ago, and now he is 
77 himself. No wonder that he had 
thought he must be an orphan. 

He was in London when his eye fell 
on the paragraph, and straightway he 
hurried off to Suffolk. His mother had 
thought him dead. To see him again 
was the best of birthday presents, and 
Mrs. Cousins did not grumble because 
it came a few days late. 

We wonder what it feels like to find 
yourself, all unexpectedly, the mother 
of an old gentleman of 77, But of course 
he is not that to her: every mother’s 
son is a boy to her. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Baikal. ...... By-kahl 

Bologna ..... Bo-lone-yah 

Tirano.. Te-rah-no 


THE WHITE SPOIL-HEAPS 
OF CORNWALL 

A kindly Cornish reader sends us a 
protest against what we have said about 
the white spoil-heaps of Cornish clay and 
their " intrusive stare.” 

She says they arc not nearly so 
offensive as the pit-banks in colliery 
districts or the unsightly bungalows by 
our seasides. They are soon covered by 
vegetation, for they are favourable to 
plant and flower life, . 

But admitted and regretted eyesores 
elsewhere are not an excuse for other 
unfortunate eyesores. Nature is kindly 
in covering up the scars men make on 
her landscapes, and those who make the 
scars should help her to conceal them. 
We still hold that the white spoil-tips of 
Cornwall aro scars. 

Wo confess to a certain subdued 
sympathy for those who defend their 
own locality because it is familiar and 
dear, but would it not be better still if 
they could see their landscape with a 
somewhat wider taste ? 


EMERSON JUNIOR 

It is strange to read that a Waldo 
Emerson has just died. 

But this was Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson, who passed away at Concord, 
Massachusetts, at 83, and he was the 
son of that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
whose name was once a word of magic in 
two hemispheres, and is still beloved by 
millions of English-speakers. 

By his kindly and penetrating philo¬ 
sophy, by his uprightness of mind, he 
linked the thoughts of all who spoke the 
English tongue in Great Britain or 
in America. 

It was Emerson of the Victorian era 
who told us in homely phrase to “ hitch, 
your wagon to a star,” Ho wrote “ The 
sum of wisdom is that the time is never 
lost that is devoted to work " ; and he 
told the world " Nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself.” 

Such thoughts do not die, nor does the 
Emerson whouttere'd them. 


GOOD NEWS FROM A 
SWEET SHOP 
Who’ll Buy My Lollipops ? 

MR. NUTTALL AND HIS 
v HAPPY HOMES 

Houses made of sweets figured in the 
old fairy tales, and now some are to be 
built in Doncaster. 

They will actually be made of bricks 
and mortar, but if we can say a man is 
made of money, surely we can say that 
these houses are made of sweets. They 
could never have existed if young 
England had not got a way of spending 
its pocket money on lollipops. 

Mr. William Nutt all, who makes 
these goodly things, decided the other 
day to give ^20,000 of his earnings to 
charity. Because few people remember 
the hardships of women who have no 
children or grandchildren to help them 
in their old age he is going to devote 
£12,000 to building model cottage 
homes for aged spinsters; 

It is right that there should be 
charities to help poor widows, but it is 
well to remember also the single women 
who have wprlced hard all their lives 
and supported their parents or helped 
to bring up brothers and sisters, instead 
of saving for their own old age. Many a 
noble tale of sacrifice could be told of 
such women. There are no pensions for 
them, but at Doncaster some of them 
will have model homes. 

It was a sweet thought of the sweet 
maker to take them out of back rooms 
and give them cottages they can love. 


THE BIGGEST LINER 

Some time ago France was to produce 
a monster liner of 60,000 tons, but it was 
afterwards rumoured that the idea had 
been abandoned. 

It lias now been stated that this 
world’s biggest liner is to be built after 
all, and that it will be ready for service 
on the Atlantic in the spring of 1934. 
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Wisdom From a South 
African Farm 

eneral Smuts is nearing home 
again. He has had a great 
journey, for he is one of the few 
statesmen who “see life steadily 
and see it whole.” 

Wherever he speaks he says 
something that stirs the minds of 
men. He shakes up those who 
are sunk in the dull routine of 
Party, or are chattering shallow 
catchcries, or are blinded by 
national bigotries. He sees the 
flow of the big tides that are 
shaping the modern world. 

lie, a man who, as he has said, 
spent some of the best years of 
his life in trying to escape from 
life under the British flag, now 
has come to see the British 
Empire as “an institution of 
unique type and of inestimable 
value.” And he gives the reason 
why it is so. 

He sees the United States as 
aiming at moulding a people of 
mixed races into a common 
standardised type. He sees 
France as aiming at making, in 
its overseas possessions, all the 
inhabitants Frenchmen. “ But 
the British Empire has deliber¬ 
ately set itself to encourage 
variety in types and institutions, 
and to produce a great inter¬ 
woven pattern in which scope is 
left for every kind of diversity.” 
Thus it guarantees to smaller 
peoples their liberties and their 
privileges under its flag. 

The British Commonwealth, 
he claims, has served as a work¬ 
ing model for the League of 
Nations, and the League's Cove¬ 
nant has been framed on the 
arrangements that have worked 
so well for* us. Ten years have 
been spent in securing for the 
British Dominions equality with 
the Mother Country, and ten 
more years may be given with 
the same zeal to' achieve- a 
closer cooperation. 

The League of Nations he 
describes as “ the greatest ad¬ 
venture in history,” and he twits 
the United States of America 
with having left it as her baby 
deserted on Europe's doorstep. 

Well did Dr. Murray Butler, 
the distinguished President of 
Columbia University, * describe 
General Smuts as always and 
everywhere a builder—“ a builder 
of the Union of South Africa, a 
builder of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, a builder of 
the League of Nations, to stand 
guard over the peace of the world ; 
speaking with a voice which all 
who use the English tongue are 
quick and proud to hear ; a 
true prophet of the new day.” 

General Smuts is that. It is 
a long time since the British 
Army was trying to kill him. 
May it be longer still before the 
British Commonwealth loses the 
counsel and encouragement of 
this most famous and most far- 
seeing man. 


Two Bags of Blue China 
{-Jave you been to see the new 
Duveen Room at the National 
Gallery, given by Sir Joseph Duveen ? 
It is a splendid gift. * And who are 
the Duveens ? 

In i860 Sir Joseph Duveeris father 
sent his son Ilcnry, aged twelve, from 
their humble home in Holland to the 
United States in charge of two carpet¬ 
bags filled with Delft blue china. 

The boy landed in Boston and, 
young as lie was, soon found a market 
for his wares, selling the vases, which 
had cost his father five shillings each, 
for three or four pounds each. Little 
llenvy wrote for more goods, and his 
confidence and success were the be¬ 
ginning of the Duveen family’s deal¬ 
ing in antiques, which lias been 
marked ever since by a spirit of rare 
kindliness and generosity. 

© 

How to Win Through 

J feel convinced that you arc up 
against a hard struggle in Great 
Britain, arid that there should be far 
more national cooperation. The 
country is fundamentally sound, and 
with combination, and the scrapping 
of party politics, will undoubtedly 
win through. 

General Smuts on leaving England 
, 9 

Old Yawne 

w have always been just a little un¬ 
comfortable about Yawne, the gar¬ 
dener who came to us three weeks ago.' 

We had been reading some news from 
Canada and came on this sentence : 

“ There are no clocks in Canada. 
An Eight Hour Day is a thing which 
is, of necessity, laughed out of court.” 

We raised our eyes and saw out of 
the_ window a strange sight. As the 
clock struck four Yawne, who was 
beginning to plant a rose tree, threw 
down his spade and reached out for 
his jacket. He was not coming again 
for three days, but the rose was left 
half in, half out, of the hole, and off, 
punctually, went Yawne. 

Now we know why we do not quite 
appreciate him, alas ! 

9 

All He Has Left 

Is there not something pathetic about 
this little dialogue in the case of a man 
just sent to prison for theft ? 
goLicrroR : Some years ago a 

tragedy happened to this man. 
He won a sweepstake. 

Magistrate : I have never met with 
such a tragedy. 

Solicitor; The tragedy was this, 
lie won £300 and bought a motor¬ 
car, made new friends, and began 
to live beyond his means. His new 
friends flattered his vanity the more 
He spent on them. 

Magistrate : He was earning seven 
pounds a week and spending about 
forty. 

Solicitor : All he has left is the car. 


News From the Country 

r praRE is nothing like the country 
for news. We like that item about 
two bricklayers on a Kent hilltop: 

“ Here are the rooks ; it is four 
o’clock,” said one of them, and along 
the valley came the great procession 
toward the great park of Lulling- 
stone Castle. 

Every afternoon these rooks come 
home at precisely four o'clock . 

© 

Fan-—cy 

By Peter Puck 

]7ven I do not say that this story 
• is true, but I do say it has other 
virtues, shortness being one. 

There was once a very short¬ 
sighted old lady from the country 
who, on first seeing an electric fan 
working in a restaurant, exclaimed: 
“ Dear me I That clock is extra¬ 
ordinarily fast I ” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T IIE Naval Conference is expected to 
produce sweeping changes. If it 
does the charwomen will be up in arms. 
□ 

JhiE modern young man docs not 
mean to be bad-mannered. Un¬ 
fortunately it comes natural to him. 

0 . 

Hundreds of people are suffering from 
skater’s feet. And come a cropper 
through letting 
things slide. ~ 

0 

W K cat six mil¬ 
lion eggs a 
year. And still 

manage to save 
our bacon. - 

0 

A N angler refused 
to pay for a 
fishing rod be¬ 

cause it was six 
inches short. It would have been all 
the same if it had been six inches long. 
0 

JTik London police arc to have a 
Staff College. But nobody will 

ever be able to beat them. 

0 

A correspondent asks : Wliat does 
a big game hunter do when 

attacked by a swarm of bees ? Gener¬ 
ally lie gets stung. 

9 

The Secret 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see, 

And wliat 1 do in anything, 

To do it as for Thee ; 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 

George Herbert 
9 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
The L.N.E.R. is to label certain of 
its carriages Smoking Prohibited . 
^ peak of the Canadian Rockies, 
10,000 feet high, is to be named 
Mount [shbel, after Miss. Ishbel 
MacDonald . 


The Rain Miracle 

By Our Country Qirl 

After seven years of drought torrential rain 
has fallen at Alice Springs, in the heart of 
Central Australia, where many children had 
never seen rain before. 

Ceven rainless years went by, 
Pasture shrivelled into sand, 
Stately river beds were dry, 
Underneath a laughing sky 
Lay a seared and ruined land. 

Then a purple cloud arose 

Turning tropic day to night. 
Now anew the river flows, 

Now anew the wildflower grows : 
Children marvel at the sight. 

Tales of knight and fairy queen 
Never made them marvel more: 
Never had these children seen 
Sullen sky and grasses green, 
Never watched the rain before. 

ginvER miracle of rain 

Shining, singing loveliness ! 
Churlish islanders complain 
When each Spring you bring again 
E ng 1 a n d's flower-embroidered 
dress. 

On! wliat thankless hearts are 
ours, 

Prizing what is bought and sold, 
Not the music of the showers, 
Not the sunset’s crimson flowers, 
Not the ragwort's precious gold. 
9 

Why Tourists Do Not 
Go Back 

ur good friends in France are said 
to be very anxious because one 
tourist in every five is not going back. 

It is said that about 600 million 
pounds was spent last year by tourists 
all over the world, and that France’s 
share is about a fifth of that. The loss 
of a fifth of this traffic is serious. 

We suggest that our French friends 
will be wise to ask how much of this 
loss is due to vexatious impositions on 
tourists in the form of expensive 
identify cards, luxury taxes, resident 
taxes, passport nuisances, and so on. 
We suggest also that English visitors 
to Monte Carlo are tired of the sicken¬ 
ing sight of the butchering of the 
pigeons there, and that many have 
made up their minds not to return. 
We ourselves long ago resolved on this 
account that not a penny of ours 
should be spent in Monte Carlo. 

We suggest also that in future an 
increasing number of British people 
will be annoyed by the hideous 
advertisements now put up in our 
countryside to advertise French towns, 
and that more and more people will re¬ 
fuse to patronise places which advertise 
their attractions by spoiling our own. 
9 

The Most Beautiful Prayer 
in the World 

Our ; Father Which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on Earth, as it is in Heaven. 
Giveyis this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors; 

And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil, 

For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, 
and the Glory for ever. Amen. 



Peter Puck Wonts 
to Know 



If the cane makes 
dull boys smart 
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A SAXON GIRL’S NECKLACE 


THESE LITTLE ONES 

CHILDREN’S DAY IN THE 
COTSWOLDS 

Woolly Dog and the Gallant 
Hero of the Grey North Sea 

THE HUNT PREPARES 
FOR THE FUTURE 

Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven . 

Before the last golden sands of the 
New Year, holidays had run out some 
of the little children of one of our hunting 
counties were given a party to remember. 
It was a new kind of party, a children’s 
hunting lesson. 

From all about the Cots wold ways, 
from Stow-on-thc-Wold and Barton-on- 
the-Heath; from Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
from Chcdworth Village and Stowell. 
Grove and many remote places, the 
children were invited—and they came, 
for was there not a table filled with cakes ? 

From Halls and Manors 

And what delightful English children 
these were from these hamlets with 
delightful names ! Boys and girls of 
all ages up to fifteen, from the grey- 
stoned halls and gabled manors tucked 
away in the folds of the woodcd Cot^wold 
Hills, squire’s sons and parson’s daugh¬ 
ters, all the Young County, as one might 
say, 4 came up. 

Some fifty or sixty of them there were 
in the party, which had come on foot 
or by car or in an old-fashioned dog¬ 
cart. Many, we may\. he sure, had 
ridden their own ponies through the 
Lodge gates and up the long drive to 
the lawn in front of the fine house. 
At least half had come by themselves, 
for older people were not wanted. This 
was Children’s Day, 

A Bit of Young England 

Everyone admired the sight, for what 
so pleasing as a group of little children ? 
A bit of Old England someone called it, 
but he meant a bit of Young England, 
chips of the old hunting block. They 
\vei*e all sons and daughters of the 
Gloucestershire hunting people, and 
Gloucestershire hunted the wolf before 
the Romans came. There were brave 
hunters in those clays. 

When'the host and hostess had wel¬ 
comed their young guests, and given 
them cake and lemonade in the ancient 
refectory, a photograph was taken of 
the "party as a memento of the occasion. 
Pathetic and beautiful it is in its 
childish grace and charm, and in its 
innocence. Clean-limbed boys, bright¬ 
haired girls, not yet out of the school¬ 
room, some just 'out of the nursery. 
In front of them all someone pushed a 
dear little thing with an old-fashioned 
bonnet framing her lovely face and a 
woolly dog clutched in her hand. That 
is the .pathetic touch, the woolly dog. 
She could not leave it behind her in the 
nursery. It must have its hunting 
lesson, too, for is it not the business of a 
dog to join a pack of twenty dogs to 
tear a little fox to bits, and how should 
it be done without a lesson ? 

The Object Lesson 

Tfiat was the great treat the children’s 
party was to have; and the hunting 
motto is that you cannot begin too 
young. First the happy boys and girls 
were to bo taught by precept, by some 
gallant sportsman who knows, and they 
were then to have an object lesson for 
themselves. 

A gallant sailor who has braved the 
battle and the breeze on a warship 
in the North Sea gave the first lesson, 
for who but the brave should teach the 
fair ? The gallant sailor was photo¬ 
graphed with the children, the little 
maid with the woolly dog staring up at 
him with open-mouthed astonishment 
and admiration. 

The Eminent Sailor told them in 
ringing quarter-deck tones what they 
must do and what they must not do 
when the fox had been routed out of 


W hen history was young there lived 
in England a Saxon girl who 
loved pretty things. 

Flowers arc pretty, but they die in 
the autumn, while jewels keep their gay 
colours all the year round. So the 
Saxon girl wanted a necklace above 
everything else, and she got it. Perhaps 
it cost somebody a fine wolfskin cloak, 
or a precious hunting knife. Someone 
paid a high price for it, because it is a 
remarkably fine necklace. 

Is, not was. When the girl died, long 
before she was really old, they buried all 
her little treasures with her : the bronze 
brooch she loved, the buckle which held 
a belt round her little waist, the bracelet 
also of bronze which used to shine on 
her round white arm, and the lovely 
bead necklace. 

Hundreds of years went by. Then 
Lieutenant-Colonel O. H. North began 
digging at Guildown* on the Hog’s Back, 
where other workers had already dis¬ 


continued from the previous column 
covert and the hounds were after its 
blood. The children were enthralled. 
Deep underlying instincts began to stir. 

One was the , instinct to get away 
from lessons even when delivered by an 
Admiral. But before they could become 
too restless they were all let out into 
the winter sunlight, and the great 
object lesson began. 

That was real fun. A boy and a girl 
were made wliippcrs-in. The old hounds 
were brought out of the kennels, and 
after one failure a real fox was routed 
out of covert! Away it went, with the 
children after it, the luckier ones on 
their ponies. There were quite a 
number of these, and the luckiest of all 
kept up behind the pack till the hounds 
lost the fox. 


covered a Saxon burial-ground. Among 
78 graves he found that of the girl who 
loved her necklace and who took it to 
bed with her like a favourite toy. 

How pleased she would be to think 
that her necklace is still fashionable ! 
Girls today do not wear the lockets and 
chains of their grandmothers, but big 
bead necklaces like the Saxon girl’s. 
There arc 39 coloured beads of glass, 
amber, and pottery on hers and a bronze 
disc in the middle. 

They have restrung it, just as they 
found it, just in the order that pleased 
her when first she held the shining beads 
up to the sunlight in pagan England. 
Now it is to find a resting-place in 
Guildford Museum. 

Often thrifty women have said of an 
old frock ” If I keep it long enough it 
will come into fashion again.” That is 
what has happened to the Saxon girl’s 
treasure, but it has had to wait a very 
long time. 


That was the only blot on a. perfect 
day. -The fox got away, and so the 
children lost the stirring sight of seeing 
the hounds worrying it to death. 

Also, of course, they could not see* its 
mangled body thrown to the pack, nor 
could the little child with the woolly 
dog have the blood of the fox daubed 
over her face, for the great ceremony 
of blooding the boy or girl who was 
nearest in, at the death had to be omitted. 

But otherwise it was a delightful 
lesson in our English ways, in our 
famous humanity, and in kindness to 
animals. Not a murmur was heard, 
not a tear fell; even the woolly dog 
must have been moved by the tenderness 

of the scene, - ; . 

Now we must hope the subscriptions 
have all been posted to the R.S.P.C.A. 


THE TREK OF THREE 
WRECKED MEN 

CAST ASHORE ON THE 
AFRICAN COAST 

An Adventure at the End of a 
4000-Mile Voyage 

THE LONG MARCH FOR HELP 

This is the talc that seamen tell of 
the little cargo steamer Limp op 0 which 
went ashore at Sylvia Hills on the 
south-west coast of Africa. 

She went ashore on the night of New 
Year’s Day, and as the seas battered 
her she swung broadside on to the 
heavy swell and began to break up. It 
I was a dismal ending to her maiden 
voyage, for the Limpopo, just built at 
Grangemouth, had come 4000 miles 
without mishap. 

But there she lay, broken and help¬ 
less, in those early days of the New 
Year. Those who know the hearts of 
seafaring men can picture the agony of 
mind of the captain. He refused to leave 
the ship. It was, to his seaman’s mind^ 
his pride, his hope, his command; his all. 

On a Desolate Shore 

The others of the crew seemed for a 
time condemned to stay there with him, 
for the first boat launched capsized. 
Fortunately no one was drowned, and 
the two men who had been thrown into 
the water struck out for the shore. 

Once there, they managed to get a 
lifeline to the ship, and the fifteen men 
of the crew crossed to the safety of the 
shore. But on shore their plight was 
desperate. It was a bleak, inhospitable 
place, with no sign of habitation and 
offering no prospect of food. The ship¬ 
wrecked mariners had little. Some 
biscuits and water were all they had 
been able to bring ashore. 

Starvation stared them in the face. 
Eighty miles of desert lie between Sylvia 
Hills and the nearest township of 
Luderitz, but to Luderitz they must go 
if they would live. • 

Three Volunteers 

It would have been madness for the 
whole company of fifteen to try. There 
was no food or drink to support such a 
party on such a trek. Yet three Cape 
Town men volunteered to go, and to try 
to bring succour to the others. They 
knew what lay before them, a waterless 
desert and only a handful of biscuits 
and half a gallon of water on which to 
compass 80 miles. 

They set out on a Thursday, and by 
Sunday all their food was exhausted and 
all the water gone. Their tongues were 
swollen, their nostrils burning with 
blown sand, but they struggled on. 
They were, fighting, not for their own 
lives only, but for those of the twelve 
men left behind without food or water. 
All the slender store saved from the 
ship had been entrusted to the three 
messengers. 

Crawling Along 

It was not till Sunday night that the 
lights of Luderitz came in sight, and by 
that time the wayfarers were so ex¬ 
hausted that they could do no more 
than crawl along. They took all night 
to reach the town along the coastwise 
road, and when they dropped exhausted 
in Luderitz on Monday morning these 
haggard men could not speak. Their 
tongues were too‘swollen. They could 
barely stand up. They were too ex¬ 
hausted to write. It was twelve hours 
before one of them was sufficiently re¬ 
covered to tell his tale. 

But the next morning the harbour 
tug set out for Sylvia Hills. It reached 
the twelve survivors of the Limpopo 
just in time. They were half dead from 
hunger and exposure, but they could 
just raise a cheer.. 


LITTLE WOOLLY DOG 



This little child, tenderly clutching her woolly dog, is receiving her first lesson in hunting 
at a party in the Cotswolds. See first column 
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SUGAR BEET AGAIN 

A BIGGER CROP THIS 
YEAR 

What Will Happen When the- 
Taxpayer’s Money Ends ? 

A GOOD THING FOR A FEW 

The House of Commons has once again 
been discussing the experiment of trying 
to encourage the growth and manufac¬ 
ture of beet sugar in England by grants 
from the taxpayer’s pocket. It was 
decided to add another million and a 
quarter to the two million pounds already 
voted for the purpose in the present 
financial year. 

A year ago there was a drop of w r ell 
over a million in the amount to be paid, 
and it was estimated that this year still 
less would be required. That estimate 
has proved mistaken, and it is now be¬ 
lieved that the total required for this 
purpose will be actually larger than it 
was two years ago. That means, of 
course, that more beet sugar is expected 
to be manufactured and therefore more 
sugar beet grown. 

Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 

This means, again, that by giving 
taxpayer’s money to farmers and manu¬ 
facturers wc are inducing them to devote 
land and energies to this industry which 
they would otherwise have used in 
other ways. The new factories set up 
to make beet sugar arc enabled by this 
public money to take work from older 
factories refining cane sugar from abroad, 
and the farmers, to get this money, drop 
the growing of other crops which can 
best be grown at home in order to grow' 
this sugar beet, which can be grown for 
us more cheaply abroad in exchange 
for our exported manufacture’s. 

The net gain to the nation, as one 
M.P. put it in the debate, is the differ¬ 
ence between the value of the sugar 
grown and the value of the crops it 
displaces. “ Although the policy has 
been extravagant, and has been for¬ 
tunate for a few people, it has been a 
disastrous experiment to the State as 
a whole.” 

The Problem of the Bounty 

Another M.P. declared that the beet: 
sugar industry provides occupation for 
only a comparatively small part of the 
year, and when the iq factories suspend 
work they throw out of employment 
several thousand men who can get no 
unemployment pay. 

Of course there were plenty of other 
speakers who were quite pleased with 
the policy, but everybody is worried 
as to what, will happen next year, and 
one M.P. said, very significantly : ” I 
am confident that the growing of sugar 
beet will increase largely as long as the 
Bounty is continued, but if we cease, 
giving the Bounty the growing of beet for 
making into sugar wall cease absolutely.” 

An Overseas Object Lesson 

Now, the whole idea of this old 
policy of ” bounty-fed sugar,” with 
which our neighbours on tlic Continent 
are so familiar, is that if bounties can 
once get a new’ industry going it will be 
able to go on by itself when the subsidy 
comes to an end. They had the same 
idea in the Dominions when they started 
protective duties for their infant manu¬ 
factures, and so turned attention from 
their natural occupation of growing the 
world’s food and raw materials to doing 
at greater cost for themselves what 
others could more cheaply do for them. 
But it has never been possible to take 
off the duties, which steadily grow'. 

In the same way wc shall find, with 
our little experiment in beet sugar, that 
we must either continue it indefinitely 
or return to the Free Trade principle of 
making at home what can be made at 
home most cheaply, and importing what 
others can make more cheaply than wc 
can in exchange for the goods they can 
get most cheaply from us. 


THE GREAT DOORS BY THE THAMES 





Primitive transport 



The great steel doors of Imperial Chemicals House 



IVlodern transport 


The wonderful home of Imperial Chemical Industries, standing beyond the Houses of 
Parliament on the way to the Tate Gallery, is a noble addition to the public buildings of 
London. On the doors Man’s industrial evolution is illustrated in relief panels like these. 


WHAT A CONTINENT 
IS LOSING 

Rapid Disappearance 
of Wild Life 

NEWS FROM AN AUSTRALIAN 
FARM 

A South Australian reader of My 
Magazine, who farms nearly 3000 acres 
some 70 miles from the Bellchambers 
Sanctuary, and appreciates the efforts 
made there to preserve typical Australian 
animal life, tells of the rapid disappear¬ 
ance of that life from his district. 

Pic says that during his boyhood (1880 
to 1898) the country round swarmed with 
dingoes, kangaroos, wallabies, hares, 
rabbits, and wild turkeys. 

Now the dingo has gone and can only 
be found back in the interior of the 
country. Every year it is slowly pushed 
back farther. Wire netting is the main 
factor in this clearance. 

Animals that could bo seen in thou 
sands have all gone. He has not seen a 
wallaby for fifteen years. Hares, once 
plentiful, are now scarce owing to the 
introduction of the fox, which destroys 
their young. Rabbits are also scarce 
owing to the prices paid for their skins. 

Need for Protection 

The wild turkey is practically extinct; 
as, being a ground nesting bird, the fox 
takes the eggs and young. Our corre¬ 
spondent lias only seen one turkey in 
the last twenty years. The curlew is dis¬ 
appearing, but the plover is still plentiful. 

Birds he has not seen before have., 
begun to arrive during the last three 
years, such as the crested grey pigeon. 
They nest, and the eggs' hatch out, but 
so far 110 young have been reared. They 
die after a few days. 

The need for protective measures 
against animal depredations is seen in 
the Pact that dingoes have been known 
to kill 72 slieep out of a flock of 500 in 
one' night. That was 41 years ago. 
Often between 20 and 40 have been 
killed in a night. So our correspondent 
knows the necessity for defence. Yet 
he misses the game and bird-life common 
in Jus youth. Is not the taming of 
specimens the solution ? 


THE EGG ON THE RIVER 
And What Happened to It 

Here is a curious happening we have come 
upon in an old Commonplace Book. 

About midday in April, 1873, mv 
nephew saw some hoys throwing stones 
at a duck’s egg floating down the River 
Darentli. They failed to hit it, and he 
got | it out of the river and brought it 
indoors. 

My wife told him it was probably 
rotlicn, and took it to the sink to break 
it. i Inside she found a young cluck. 
Picking the shell carefully she came to 
the little thing’s bill, when it opened it 
and gasped for breath. 

She then held the egg in warm water 
before wrapping it in a piece of flannel 
and putting it in the slightly-warm oven 
of the kitchen range. Between three and 
four in / the afternoon the youngster 
was moving about the kitchen floor. 

At night she wrapped it in flannel and 
took it to bed with her, but at daybreak 
it made so much noise that she put it 
in a box. 

Its food was chiefly new bread and 
biscuits. As it grew up it followed' its 
mistress about the house wherever she 
went, upstairs and down. Mostly it lay 
in front of the fire, and would drive the 
cats and dog away to get the first place. 

It was rather late in beginning to lay, 
but it kept on a long time, and one year 
it laid more than 80 eggs—rather small 
for duck’s eggs. Wc kept it for five years 
and seven months, then it died on the 
hearthrug in front of the oven where it 
was hatched. 
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TEMPERS AND 
TEA PARTIES 

A ZOO PET TURNS OVER 
A NEW LEAF 

Micky Chimpanzee Who 
Refused to Make Friends 


POOR YOUNG JOE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 


; Last summer the Zoo was presented 
with a young chimpanzee called Bubu 
but although this ape had been kept as 
a pet he was so disgusted with menagerie 
life that he refused to make friends 


with anyone. 

He was not aggressive, for if left alone 
he made no attempt to attack, but if 
keepers or visitors tried to pick him up 
or correct him he kicked them viciously 
and showed that he could be most un¬ 
pleasant. The chimpanzee's ill-temper 
lasted for months, and then he suddenly 
decided that the Zoo was not as bad as 
lie had imagined, with the resiilt that he 
became docile and friendly once again. 

The change in the animal’s humour 
meant that he could be considered as a 
possible recruit for the chimpanzee’s 
tea party ; and as he still shows no 
sign of regretting his decision to become 
a Zoo pet he has been introduced to 
Booboo and Peggy, the performing 
chimpanzees. 

Finishing Lessons 

His name has been altered to Micky, 
to prevent him from being confused with 
Booboo, and he is living amicably with 
these two young apes, so all that re¬ 
mains to be done is to teach him how 
to behave at the tea parties. There 
should be no difficulty about this, for 
since he has grown reconciled .to Zoo 
life he lias proved to the keepers that, 
his intelligence is at least as high as 
that of cither Booboo or Peggy. He is 
an observant animal, quick to copy the 
actions of his visitors ; T he shows 
originality in his efforts to gain posses¬ 
sion of forbidden articles, and, in spite 
of his early bad behaviour, Micky is now 
perfectly content to be corrected. 

His manner toward would-be friends 
is charming and endearing. ITe pats 
their hands like a benevolent and 
fatherly old gentleman, and gazes critic¬ 
ally at their clothes as though anxious 
to offer kindly advice ; yet if they are 
trying to keep a purse or gloves away 
from him lie has no scruples about 
embracing them tenderly with one arm 
while reaching for the .desirable object 
with the other. 


Micky’s Delighted Keepers 

Only one trace of the old temper now 
remains ; if he is baulked in his attempts 
to steal something he will smack, his 
visitors.. But happily he does mot 
smack their faces ;* he prefers shoulders, 
and he docs not hit hard. 

His keepers were delighted when 
Micky turned over a new leaf, and so 
were his admirers, but one creature was 
annoyed and that was Joe, the baby 
orang-utan. Until Micky was moved 
he lived with Joe. The orang-utan was 
deeply attached to his chimpanzee 
playmate and was disconsolate when 
Micky deserted him. He could not 
accompany Micky into his new home, 
for the, performing chimpanzees have 
no outsiders in their establishment. 

For playmates four capuchin monkeys 
and a woolly monkey were put in his 
den, but) although poor little Joe 
wanted to make friends with them, they 
were afraid of-the clumsy ape, and when¬ 
ever he went near ran away screaming, 
thinking he meant to attack them. So, 
until some brave,motherly monkey can be 
found for him poor Joe has to live alone. 


Millions of Motors 

A census issued by the Ministry of 
Transport states that during the quarter 
ending September, 1929, there were 
2; 196,714 motor-vehicles on the roads. 


GLIDING OVER THE SNOW 



A St. Bernard dog In the Alps towing a friend 
Ice-skating on indoor rinks has become very popular in England, but it is still necessary to 
go abroad to enjoy ski-ing, the most exhilarating of all winter sports. Here are three 
glimpses from Switzerland and Sweden, where ski-ing is now in full swing. 


THE WINGED VIKING 

HORDES OF PIGEON 
PESTS 

Birds of Destruction on a Very 
Wide Scale 

THE FARMER’S FAULT 

By Our Natural Historian 

Our position as a group of islands, 
blessed with a climate which is, as a rule, 
temperate and kindly, makes us a happy 
winter home for birds which inclement 
winter drives from the Arctic and 
Northern Europe.' 

There is one group of birds, however, 
which causes increasing anxiety through¬ 
out this country every year. We are 
visited by hordes of winged Vikings 
which swoop down from the North of 
Europe, pillaging pur fields and gardens 
beyond the limits of tolerance. The 
destroyers arc wood pigeons, and they 
are now here in such force that farmers 
organise shooting parties in order to thin 
their numbers. 

In the London Parks 

Wo liave always a huge settled popu¬ 
lation of wood pigeons ; their numbers 
have grown to such an extent that they 
are now among the commonest birds in 
the London parks, squares, and quiet 
gardens. It will probably surprise 
country cousins to know that, owing to 
the destructiveness of these birds the 
men who live in the lodges of the 
London parks cannot grow vegetables. 
The birds descend with the dawn and 
gobble up every eatable green thing. 

That kind of destruction is being 
wrought on a wider scale throughout our 
agricultural areas. It is reported that 
the birds arc taking all the farmer’s 
green crops) from turnip-tops to clover, 
leaving the fields bare. This, when 
greenstuff is scarce and dear, is a serious 
1. itter for the human food market and 
for the owners of flocks and herds, for 
there has been no recovery from the 
drought of last year to fill the racks and 
mangers in the stables and byres, 
nothing to replace the herbage destroyed 
by the continuous sunshine of often 
rainless 1929. 

A Gargantuan Meal 

The damage wrought by wood pigeons, 
even when the foreign hordes have gone,' 
remains serious. A farmer friend tells 
us of one wood pigeon whose crop he 
examined containing enough • soft fruit 
to make a good-sized pic. The writer 
once saw one of these birds gulp eleven 
crab-apples in as many seconds. 

The wood pigeons arc but following 
instinct, realising the purpose of Nature. 
A fruitful country.!s simply a succession 
of dinner tables to them, and they arc 
not asked by natural laws to distinguish 
between wild and cultivated crops. The 
fault is our own. 

For years farmers have been killing 
'off the birds of prey which would keep 
the numbers of wood pigeons in check. 
The one essential safeguard lias been 
removed. 

Wood pigeons are wily, intelligent 
birds, not easily to be killed by men. 
Experience teaches farmers that the 
birds can be lured to destruction by 
setting up models of wood pigeons which 
attract the real ones. . 


FIVE MILLION STARLINGS 

The roosting-places of starlings, where 
they congregate in winter, have been 
recently studied in Devon and Cornwall. 

It was found that nearly five million 
starlings spent the winter in roosts 
spread over these two counties. In 
the biggest roost of all, covering 130,000 
acres, no less than half a million birds 
were found. The most active birds fly 
about 24 miles a day for exercise,' the 
others from five to fifteen 
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BETTER DAYS FOR 
FISHERMEN 

People Eating More Fish 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

Until quite late last year it was 
thought that 1929 would be another bad 
year for our fishermen. 

The effects of the war had been to 
reduce tlie number of fishing boats and 
t> deplete the number of fish. In 1913 
the fishing fleets of our coasts numbered 
9415 vessels with a tonnage of 201,039. 
The war took heavy toll of these, and 
the shrinkage continued right up to the 
end of 1927. At the beginning of 1928 
there were only 7841 boats with a 
tonnage of 182,884. 

The number of fishermen in the traw¬ 
lers dropped from 19,575 in 1913 to 
17,670 at the end of 1928. 

A Splendid Forward Movement 

What, then, must be the delight in 
many homes to find, at a time when 
there is so much depression and unem¬ 
ployment about, that the fishing in¬ 
dustry actually experienced a splendid 
forward movement toward the end of 
last year ? From March till September 
the catch increased immensely. As 
compared with the same period in 1928 
over 457,000 cwts. of white fish were 
brought in. 

Much of the increase is due to the 
fact that people are now eating fish 
which they never ate before. Till 
recently it was only in hotels and 
restaurants that the sca-bream, the 
saithc, the gurnet, the monk-fish, the 
catfish^ and' the ling were used. The 
housewife would not buy them because 
she was not used to them, or perhaps did 
not like the look of them. In hotels and 
restaurants, where the fish does not 
make its public appearance until it is 
cooked, the prejudices of the public do 
not matter so much. 

Benefit to Other Industries 

Every day our trawlers on the high 
seas catch 30 varieties of white fish, but 
of these only half-a-dozen'have been 
used hitherto in the average household. 
The other varieties, often better flavoured 
and more economical, were neglected. 
Now that they arc becoming better 
known the fishing industry is prosper¬ 
ing, and many other industries are 
sharing the benefit. 

Every ton of fish brought to the dock- 
side means the use of over four tons of 
coal and at least a ton of ice. Over 
four million tons of coal arc needed to 
supply the fishing fleets every year and 
to serve the railways which distribute 
their catches. The railway companies 
themselves receive from the transport 
of fish and the coal and stores connected 
with that industry a gross revenue of 
Aj, 000,000. 


THE WAY OF A CAT 

A Midland reader has a cat which, 
she thinks, has formed a habit entirely 
its own. He is a large Persian cat and 
his delight is to fit himself into baskets, 
or other things, that are a tight fit, 
before going contentedly to sleep. 

One day a large paper shopping bag 
was left on a chair, and in a few minutes 
he was discovered curled up tightly in 
it and asleep. He used it constantly 
afterwards. He would continue his 
sleep undisturbed when it was hung up 
on a door. 

He is just as fond of ctirling up in a 
basket, the- smaller the better. He 
seems to find satisfaction in its snugness 
in proportion to the trouble it costs him 
to fit in. 

He sleeps in a bedroom, but never 
appears there till the light’ is out. Then 
he climbs from the shrubbery up a 
creeper and gets in by the window. In 
the morning he gets on a table and 
fits himself into a round tray while 
waiting for his breakfast. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Wonderful Diary Man 

On February 27 , 1706 , died John Evelyn 

Keeping a diary has given lasting 
renown to two Englishmen. They lived 
at the same time, and were friends. The 
more famous of the two, Samuel Pcpys 
(usually pronounced Peeps), lcept his 
diary less than ten years; but the 
other, John Evelyn, kept his for more 
than sixty years. 

No other known diary equals these in 
interest. They are historical ‘docu¬ 
ments, giving us a clear sight of past 
times which without them might be less 
plain. They were alike 
in being good business 
men, with a care for 
tiie public welfare 
and a love of know¬ 
ledge for its own 
sake ; but they 7, were 
unlike in tempera¬ 
ment. Pcpys began 

poor, strove to get 
John Evelyn on< dk , get on> and 

died rich. He loved display 7 ’, lived rather 
loosely, was an inveterate gossip, and 
was never quite a gentleman. John 
Evelyn, who was born at Wotton, near 
Dorking, on October 31, 1620, was 
always well off; never seriously am¬ 
bitious; was restrained in belief and 
conduct; and a natural gentleman of 
the finest type. 

Evelyn’s father, who was High Sheriff 
of two counties, had large estates. John, 
the second son, but finally' inheritor 
of the family property, was indulged 
and never went to a good school, as he 
afterwards regretted. Nor did he shine 
at Oxford. His best education came 
by travel. Soon after he left Oxford the 
Civil War with Charles the First broke 
out. He was on the king’s side, but 
he doubted if the king would win, and 
his property lay where the Parliament 
was strongest. So he was careful. Once 
he rode olf to fight, but arrived just as 
the battle was over and the king’s side 
was in retreat, so he turned his horse’s 
head and rode homeward, and nobody 
knew he had meant to take sides. 

The Pathway to Safety 

That was like John Evelyn, He was 
governed by quiet thought. If the 
Evelyns acted in such a way that 
Parliament seized their property that 
would do King Charles no good. But 
he gave the king quiet material help 
and asked his leave to travel abroad to 
complete his education. The king con¬ 
sented, and John Evelyn was abroad 
improving his mind, buying things lie 
fancied, and getting married, during the 
years of hard fighting in the Civil War. 

He married an heiress, the daughter of 
the British Minister for the king in 
Paris. When he came home, and lived 
on his wife’s property at Deptford, and 
*kcpt up a secret correspondence with 
the king’s friends abroad, he did it so 
quietly that he escaped the penalties 
which fell on the losing side'. 

When the Kings Came Back 

His occupations in this dangerous 
time were gardening and scientific study, 
for just then experimental science had. 
begun to stir into life. As the times 
began to show that the kings were 
coming back Evelyn showed his colours 
more plainly, and even published a plea 
for accepting Charles the Second. 

When the Restoration was completed 
he was naturally received with favour at 
Court and was given Government ap¬ 
pointments as one who could be trusted 
to render faithful service. But he was 
never allotted really important offices. 

His Diary covers in outline his whole 
life, much of it with fullness. In it we 
see the world with the eyes of a good 
man. It was not published till 1818, 
112 years after his death. 


THE LEAGUE 
AT SCHOOL 

Do We Learn Enough 
About It ? 

A MATTER WORTH 
LOOKING INTO 

One of the most important public 
questions affecting the whole world is 
the educating of the children of all 
nations in the doings of the League of 
Nations. Is that education being carried 
on ? v. We try' to do it in the C.N., 
but how is it being done in the schools ? 

To some extent most of the States 
who arc Members of the League are 
bringing League ideals before the 
scholars in their schools. The League 
itself has been reminding its members 
of the importance of that work, and 
providing plans and literature for carry- 
ing it on ; and the League of Nations 
Union has given its cordial cooperation. 

Nearly every Educational Association 
in the country has joined in the forma¬ 
tion of a Joint Committee of Inquiry 
to suggest how the work can best be 
done, and this committee has issued 
a Report on the whole question. 

Backward Secondary Schools 

This Report, price, threepence, drawn 
up by a body of thoroughly practical 
educationalists, , leaves the interested 
reader with a comfortable feeling that 
in our own country at least the need for 
this vital work is widely realised, and 
in many places has been well begun. 

One gathers, however, that, while 
the local education authorities arc 
clearly in sympathy with the movement 
for educating youth in the principles and 
the work of the League, there is less 
disposition to bring the League’s signi¬ 
ficance before the scholars in the more 
independent type of secondary schools, 
and that the students in the training 
colleges for teachers might well be better 
prepared. We trust the Committee of 
Inquiry will continue its survey of the 
question and stimulate activity until 
all the activities of the League are made 
known in the schools as a part of 
education in citizenship and inter¬ 
national duty. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
OLD CAPTAIN 
100 Candles on His Cake 

Those readers of the C.N. who count 
the candles on their birthday cakes 
will envy New Zealand’s grand old sea- 
captain ’who has lately cut his birthday 
cake with a hundred candles on it. 

lie is Captain Christopher Welch, of 
Dunedin, and he lives by the sea in 
New Zealand’s southernmost city. A 
hundred yrnars ago he was born at Yar¬ 
mouth, where his father was collector 
of customs. He began his seafaring 
career 86 years ago. Now he is proud of 
being the oldest member of the N.Z. 
Company of Master Mariners. 

, Captain Welch first went to sea in 
ships trading with the West Indies in 
the days when sailing ships were in 
their prime. He has watched stately 
barques driven from the seas, and how 
he secs big oil-driven liners ploughing 
the waves where he once used to 
watch topsails like flying clouds dis¬ 
appearing below the horizon. New 
York, Cape Town, London, Sydney, 
Dunedin, Manila—these were some of the 
ports he called at nearly 70 years ago. 

What romantic days they were! 
In 1862 Captain Welch’s ship took 
500 gold-miners from Sydney to Dune¬ 
din, where gold had just been found. 
Everyone who could wanted to go 
digging for gold at Dunedin then. 
The old captain settled in New Zealand 
and sailed his ships up and down the 
coast, visiting every' port from North 
Cape to the. Bluff, as New Zealanders 
say, instead of 14 from Land’s End to 
John o* Groats.” 


WHAT ST. BERNARDS DO 

The Dogs That Know 
Their Work 

BAPTISTE AMONG THE 
CHICKENS 

It is a pleasant thing to sit in a 
London park in springtime and watch 
the swarms of people going by. 

Most of them are jolly and handsome 
and wholesome, but every now and then 
there comes along someone who sets 
the watcher wondering <f What use is 
he in this world ? ” 

There are dogs like that, too, pop-eyed 
lap dogs and snappy curs. They could 
never say Boo to a rat, it seems. 

But St. Bernards are different. They 
know their job in life is to rescue, and 
tfhey like to keep their paws in. When 
they have no chance of rescuing human 
beings lost in snowstorms on the Alps 
they keep a look-out for other things 
in need of rescue. Sticks. arc better 
than nothing I 

Baptiste to the Rescue 

There is a St. Bernard living on a 
farm in France who was too dignified 
to have friends among the noisy, 
inquisitive, dusty fowls. He would 
die to defend his master’s poultry, but 
he never fraternised with these creatures 
who looked for their meals in the mud. 

One afternoon Baptiste, this majestic 
old dog, was roused from his afternoon 
nap by quite a hullabaloo. Something 
was splashing and squawking in a 
corner of the yard. 

Human ears heard it too. A chicken 
had fallen in the pond and could not 
get out because of the cemented edge. 
Still, what was the loss of a young 
chicken compared with the spoiling of 
good clothes and the getting of a chill ? 

But Baptiste was coining to the rescue. 

At Home in the Kennel 

Just as the chicken was wishing that 
it had never been hatched there was 
a great splash, and a few seconds later 
it found itself gently raised from the 
water. Baptiste swam ashore, shook 
himself with the chick still delicately 
held in his great jaws, and stalked to 
his kennel. He put the small creature 
down among the straw and lay down in 
front of it. He knew drowning people 
need heat and he had no hot blankets 
to offer. 

The chicken recovered, and its grati¬ 
tude-has become quite famous in the 
village. When the rooks fly home and 
the fowls go to roost in their houses 
Master Chicken marches off to Baptiste’s 
kennel and settles down comfortably 
in the straw. 

Baptiste permits it. Perhaps he is 
secretly fond of the chick and hopes a 
good example may* prevent the little 
fellow from eating worms and taking 
dust baths when grown up. 

Well, there is no harm in hoping, good 
Baptiste. 


A WORLD FIT FOR DOGS 

The world is becoming a happier 
place for dogs. 

. Although the dog population of 
London is constantly increasing the 
number of strays steadily declines, and 
for an owner to have his pet destroyed 
because he does not- wish to renew its 
licence is a practice that has almost died 
out. The Battersea Dog’s Home re¬ 
ceived no* such applications when the 
licences fell due this year. 

The Battersea Home in 1926 took in 
35,544 stray dogs, but last year received 
only 25,220. None of these was de¬ 
stroyed unless injured or diseased. 
Dog-lovers besiege the Home in hun¬ 
dreds, and the little waifs have no 
difficulty in finding kind owners. 

One day the Home had 600 visitors, 
either seeking lost dogs or offering to 
buy strays. When they had gone there 
was not a single dog left for sale. 
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STARS OF THE 
PLOUGH 

PART OF THE GREAT 
BEAR 

A Group of Giant Suns 

Speeding Through Space 

VAST CONSTELLATION 
OVERHEAD 

By the G.N. Astronomer 

The vast constellation of Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, is now almost overhead. 

Most noteworthy among its many 
marvels are, of course, the famous seven 
stars forming what is popularly known 
as the Plough. This group occupies only 
about a quarter of the entire constella¬ 
tion of the Great Bear. 



The chief stars ot the Plough of Ursa Major, 
the arrows showing the direction in which they 
are moving 


It has been known as the Bear from 
the earliest historical times, and by 
peoples as far apart in time and place as 
the Red Indians of America and the 
Chaldeans of Mesopotamia, and this is 
incidentally one of the many circum¬ 
stances that lead us to the conclusion 
that the American natives have de¬ 
scended from the prehistoric peoples of 
south-west Asia. 

‘ In the Revised Version of the Bible 
wc have a reference to this constellation 
in Job's question, Canst thou guide the 
Bear with her trrpn ? 

Now, five of the seven stars of the 
Plough are of particular interest because 
they arc part of a group of suns speeding 
through space in the same direction, as 
shown by the arrows in our star-map. 
These suns are Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
Epsilon, and the quartette of suns 
composing Zeta. 

Three other, smaller suns, Alcor and 
those .numbered 37 and 78, are also 
members of this cluster, all of which are 
similar in type to Sirius and have 
therefore reached about the same age of 
stellar evolution. 

They are all, however, much farther 
away than Sirius, whose light takes but 
8 years 8 months to reach us, while that 
from the other stars of the group takes 
from 69 to 86 years to get here. Sirius 
is, nevertheless, a member of the group, 
and though appearing the largest is by 
no means so, nearly all the stars of the 
Plough being larger, Epsilon radiating 
four times as much light. 

The Wonders of Zeta 

Beta is one of the nearest of the 
Plough group of suns. It is 69 light- 
years away and radiates about 40 times 
as much light as our Sun. It is, there¬ 
fore, actually much larger than Sirius, 
which radiates 26 times as much. 

Gamma, radiating about 50 times the 
light of our Sun, is 76 light-years distant. 
Delta, a much smaller sun, radiates 
about 20 times the solar light and is 72 
light-years distant. 

. Epsilon is the giant of the group, 
radiating almost 100 times as much 
light as our Sun. This takes 69 years 
to reach us. The small star numbered 
78, which appears a little way above 
Epsilon, is a sun very similar to ours 
in both size and type, and radiates 
about the same amount of light. It is 
about 78 light-years away, so this gives 
us a good idea of what our Sun would 
look like were it as far away, and how 
much smaller it is compared with all 
f these great suns. 

The wonderful solar system of Zeta 
(also known as Mizar) and that of 
Alcor are light-years distant. The 
small star numbered 37, which lags 
behind the rest, is about 74 light-years 
distant. G. F. M. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards; one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Who is the Poet Laureate? 

Dr. Robert Bridges, born October 23, 
1844, and appointed Laureate in 1913. 

What is the Cause of Pins and Needles ? 

This curious sensation, the working of 
which is - not fully understood, is duo to 
continued pressure on certain of the nerves, 
and generally occurs through sitting or 
sleeping in a cramped position. 

When Was the London Hospital Founded ? 

In 1740 for seamen and labourers. The 
foundation of the present building was laid 
by Admiral Sir Peter Warren on October 15, 
1752. and in 1760 had 130 beds. 

When Were Postage Stamps First Used ? 

The Mulrcady envelope, which was first 
used on May 1, 1840, gave place to adhesive 
postage stamps in the following year. These 
had been invented by Mr. James Chalmers of 
Dundee as early as 1834. • * 

Who Invented the Windmill? 

No one knows. \ 5 KndmiUs are said to be 
of Roman or Saracen invention and to have 
been introduced into Europe by the Knights 
of St. John, who saw them during the 
Crusades. They were first known in Spain, 
France, and Germany in 1299. 

What is the Highest Temperature the 
Human Body Can Have ? . 

The temperature of man varies, within 
slight limits, round about 37 degrees Centi¬ 
grade (98*4 Fahrenheit), Death ensues at a 
temperature of about 44 degrees Centigrade. 

What is the Difference Between an 
Egoist and an Egotist ? 

An egoist is one who treats self-interest 
as the foundation of morality. An egotist 
is one who is self-conceited and constantly 
talks about himself. 

What is the Lightest Metal Known ? 

Lithium, whose atomic weight is 6*939 
as against hydrogen’s 1*0077. density 
is 0*534 compared with water. 1, so that it 
will iloat in water. Its chief compounds 
are carbonates and phosphates. 

What Does Magnitude Mean in 
Astronomy ? 

The standard of brightness rather than 
the size applied to the stars. Those of 
first magnitude are the brightest; those of 
sixth magnitude. are visible to the naked 
eye, and those of the 17th magnitude are 
the least visible through the telescope. 

By Whom Was the Planet Venus 
Discovered? 

Nobody knows , it has been known from 
very ancient times, being one of the seven 
so-called planets known to the ancients, 
who included the Sun and Moon among 
them. The other five were Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

Where is Gondwana Land ? 

Long ages before the coming of man South 
America, Africa, India, and Australia were 
united in one vast southern continent, and 
to this continent geologists have given the 
name Gondwana Land. On this ancient 
continent reptiles, birds, and mammals first 
appeared, and some naturalists, including 
Darwin, have come to the conclusion that 
not only the gorilla and the chimpanzee, 
but also man himself began there. 

What Was the Cause of the American 
Civil War? 

The Southern or Confederate States 
wishing to be free in the matter of slavery 
■broke away from the Union and declared 
themselves an independent country. The 
Federal States insisted that the Union was 
inviolable and that this was an act of 
Rebellion, so they fought to preserve the 
United Sates as one country. 

What is the Difference Between Sheet 
Lightning and Forked Lightning? 

Forked lightning consists of zigzag 
flashes due to the presence of obstacles, 
such as solid particles or local electrifica¬ 
tion at various points, so that a crooked 
path is the line of least resistance for an 
electrical discharge from the clouds. Sheet 
lightning is the reflection on the clouds of 
Hashes of forked lightning from a distant 
storm. 

Are Insects Anywhere Used as 
Human Food? 

Yes; locusts are extensively eaten in Asia, 
Africa, and America; goliath beetles in South 
America and West Africa; palm-worms in 
the West Indies ; silkworm chrysalids in 
China and Madagascar; termites in Java 
and Africa; the larvae of wood-boring 
insects by the Australian aborigines; 
various caterpillars in Madagascar, 
Australia, and Africa ; and ants in Mexico. 


MARCHING ON 

C.L.N. and Its Thousands 

CHILDREN’S PEACE ARMY 
OF ALL NATIONS 

Number of Members— 12,181 

The C.L.N. goes marching on. Its 
members now belong to many lands, 
and we hear of growing interest in 
schools and churches. 

With the dawn of the new era of 
Peace and Goodwill the opportunity 
for each one of us to use our influence 
becomes greater and greater, and it is 
helpful if we band ourselves together 
and become part of a great organisation 
like the League of Nations Union, to 
which we belong. 

Will you please introduce one new 
member this week ? We are marching on, 
and must be twenty thousand strong. . 

In the Orange Free State 

We are glad to see from our postbag 
that many members of the C.L.N. are 
trying to persuade their friends to join., 

This is from a member in the 
Orange Free State: " I am writing 

this letter in Bothaville, a little town 
in the Orange Free State, where the 
children arc very friendly. I have told 
them about the League, and they have 
said they will speak to their parents 
about it. Wherever I go I try to get 
children to join the League and help to 
make peace for ever. This w*eek I read 
in the C.N. that ^78,000,000 was spent 
on war in 1913, while ^115,000,000 was 
spent on war in 1929. This jnade me a 
bit cross, but I got over it." 

C.N. readers wishing to join the 
C.L.N. are reminded to send the name 
of their school as. well as their name, 
address, and age. Overseas readers are 
asked not to send stamps, but an 
international coupon for sixpence. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card 
and Badge (stamps at home, inter¬ 
national coupons abroad). Each letter 
should give your name and address, 
birthday and year, and the name of 
your school. 

NEXT WEEK’S C.N. 

The Motherland and.the Empire 

In next week's issue of the C.N., 
which will be specially enlarged, will 
appear an entirely new puzzle in the 
form of a journey round Little Treasure 
Island. Not only will the solution of 
the puzzle be found an entertaining 
pastime, but for clever boys and girls 
there will be 125 valuable prizes, and 
the fortunate winners will be asked to 
choose which they would like. 

The prize list contains such things as 
portable wireless sets, cabinet gramo¬ 
phones, tennis rackets, cricket bats, 
model aeroplanes and steam launches, 
watches, folding cameras, tool cabinets, 
and portable gramophones. Seldom, if 
ever, has such an attractive collection 
of prizes been offered. 

Also with next week’s C.N. will be 
given a working toy which shows in a 
most interesting way why it is that the 
Sun never sets on the British Empire. 

Please tell your friends about these 
special attractions and make sure of 
your own copy of next week’s C.N, by 
ordering.it now 



*3he Health of 

School Children 
in March 

M ARCH is a month of fierce 
weather, of heavy rains, 
piercing winds, and some¬ 
times snow. March is a month • 
when Influenza attacks those whose 
strength has been sapped by the 
long winter months ; it is a month 
when chest and throat ailments 
are numerous. March is a month 
when children need special attention 
against whooping cough, measles, 
bronchitis and the many complaints 
peculiar to childhood. 

Parents need to be specially vigilant 
during March. A child with a 
cold, although apparently alright, 
should be carefully watched, as a 
cold is often the beginning of a 
serious illness or an infectious 
disease. 

Every child, whether ill or well, 
will benefit considerably if “Oval- 
tine M is added to the daily diet. 

“ Ovaltinc ” is prepared from the 
richest of Nature's tonic foods— 
ripe barley malt, creamy milk and 
eggs. It supplies all the nutriment 
necessary for repairing the wastage 
of cells and tissues caused day by 
day, and for Building up body, 
brain and nerve. 

Taken regularly “ Ovaltinc " creates 
a rich reserve of health and energy— 
thus enabling the children to resist 
colds and epidemic infections, and 
keeping them in robust health in 
spite of unpleasant weather con¬ 
ditions. 



Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland , 
i/3, 2- and 3/9 per tin* 

P.533 
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How her mother 
keeps her well 


Mrs.' 13 . J. Beat!, 13. Wilton Street, 
Belgraye Gate, Leicester, writes: “For 
baby we have used California Syrup of 
Figs for the last two years, and can honestly 
say that we would use no other purifying 
medicine for her. Although wc have tried 
others wc find California Syrup of Figs 
suits her best and prevents stomach dis¬ 
orders. As a laxative for children it is 
quick, very safe, quite pleasant, and no’ 
trouble to give them, so why look further 
for a substitute ? My husband and I also 
take it and find it efficacious, and always \ 
keep a bottle in store." 

. MOTHER !. If your little one is aiting, 
fretful, never hungry, has much pain and 
fever with teething and doesn't get proper 
sleep, depend upon it the stomach is to 
blame. You can easily prove it by try¬ 
ing Mrs. Bead's method with her baby. 

“ California Syrup of Figs " will- clear the 
system of irritating waste and the poisons 
that make the gums tender and inflamed. 
The terrors of teething will vanish, your 
little one will develop a good appetite, will 
digest food with ease and thrive on it, 
will enjoy sound sleep and be altogether 
healthier and happier. 

Ask your chemist for “ California Syrup 
of Figs," 1/3 and 2/6 a bottle. Emphasise 
“ California" and no mistake will be made. 



There was a Jolly Miller 
' Lived on the River Dee; 

He worked and sans from 
morn till night, 

No lark so blithe as he. 

And this the burden of his 
song, 

For ever used to be— 

“I like my dinner—yes I do, 
When flavoured with H.P .” 


Ask your Grocer for H.P#—the nicest 
Sauce of any. 



THE COMPOSER AND 
HIS TWOPENCE 

JUSTICE MUST BE DONE 

House of Commons Deciding 
a Very Interesting Question 

A MAN’S RIGHT TO HIS OWN 

Parliament has a very difficult problem 
before it in deciding how far a composer 
has rights in his music. 

An inventor who patents a piece of 
machinery secures the right to payment 
for each reproduction of that piece of 
machinery, but the purchaser may do 
what he likes. with it, when he has 
bought it, without further payment. 

What an Author Can Do 

An author can‘ exact payment for 
every copy of his book that is printed or 
sold, and with most books the purchaser 
may do what he likes. He may read 
them aloud ; lie may read them to 
great audiences all over the country if 
great audiences want to hear them. But 
if the book is a play, then actors may 
not act the play simply because they 
have bought the book; they or the 
man engaging them must pay for the 
acting rights. 

Then what of a piece of music ? Music 
is copyright like a book in the sense that 
everyone buying the sheets of music, 
bound or unbound, pays something to 
the composer or his representative. But 
it is also copyright in the same sense as 
a play, for the composer has the right 
to exact payment for its reproduction in 
sound, whether from a. piano . or an 
orchestra or from human throats, when¬ 
ever that is done in public. 

Making Performers Pay 

The difficulty here is that the com¬ 
poser does not know as easily as the 
playwright does when his works are 
being performed. To meet this difficulty 
a society was formed called ‘the Per¬ 
forming Rights Society, which goes to 
great trouble to find out these things. 
So successful has it been that people 
are now crying out against what they 
call its tyranny. The B.B.C. alone has 
paid ^45,000 in a single year for per¬ 
forming the works of its members, and 
every little village institute has had to 
pay in proportion. 

Now a Bill is before Parliament, and 
has been read a second time, limiting 
the amount a composer may charge for 
the performance of his work. As the 
Bill stands, he may only charge twopence 
extra on each copy sold to the per¬ 
formers. That is to say, if the Bill goes 
through as it stands a singer or a 
musician, if he pays twopence extra on 
the price of a printed copy of a song, 
may perform it wherever he likes as 
often as he likes and charge as much as 
he likes to the people before whom he 
performs it. A great orchestra can 
reproduce it in a crowded Albert Hall 
for twopence added to the cost of the 
score used by each member of the 
orchestra I 

The Question to be Settled 

Naturally, this has caused a great 
outcry, and some other arrangement 
will certainly be made to take the place 
of this twopenny levy. People who 
play for money should certainly pay the 
composer, or the producer of their means 
of making money, something out of their 
takings. The question is how much ? 
Certainly in the vast majority of cases 
twopence is too little. Many people 
think that, given the machinery for 
collecting the fees, the amount will 
settle itself according to the law of 
supply and demand. Wc must hope 
that in the end Parliament will see 
justice done all round. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 
ABOUT WHEAT 
Big Slump in Canada 

The official estimate of the yield of 
grain in Canada for 1929 is very dis¬ 
appointing. 

The wheat crop estimate is only 
299 million bushels, whereas in 1928 
the yield was 567 million bushels and the 
average of the last five years 422 mil¬ 
lions. The yield of wheat, per acre in 
1929 was under 12 bushels, as compared 
with 23 in 1928. 

It is these extraordinary variations 
of wheat yields 'in different countries 
that make it so important that we 
should draw* supplies from every part of 
the world. No country can be depended 
on to give us our requirements, but it 
usually * turns out that the world as a 
whole gives us what we want. It is 
very much as with the members of a 
good cricket team, it is rarely that they 
all fail together. 

Not many years ago the United 
States used to send us regularly two- 
thirds of our wheat imports. Thus in 
the five years from 1898 to 1902 we 
received every year over 60 per cent 
of the wheat wc needed to import from 
that country. After that the supply 
fell off, and wc can now only depend 
on the United States for a moderate 
part of our requirements. Fortunately 
Argentina and Canada have increased 
their supplies. 

UNTOUCHABLE, M.P. 

A Good Bit of News From India 

Bengal has elected an Untouchable 
(one of the 160,000,000 of the most 
miserable people on the Earth) to its 
local Parliament, so at last the poorest 
of the common people of India have 
direct representation. 

The wonderful thing is that he was 
elected unopposed. This may be partly 
due to the decision of the Swarajists 
not themselves to stand for Parliament, 
but some other Hindu of caste could, 
easily have been nominated and the 
defeat of the Untouchable would then 
have been secured. He could not have 
been returned by the votes of the 
Untouchables, for the vote is still the 
privilege of the few in India. One likes 
to believe that it was pity for the 
Outcast which secured this humble 
man's return, and we may hope it is 
another sign of a coming change in the 
lot of these unhappy people suffering 
from a simple lack of human charity 
in India. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Fourteen million pilchards have been 
shipped to Italy from Cornwall this 
season. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight eggs 
in 365 days have been laid by a hen 
owned by Saskatchewan University. 

Discovery in a Church 

Some well-preserved 14th-century 
steps have been discovered at the back 
of the pulpij; at Meopham Church near 
Gravesend. 

The Eagle In the Alps 

By falling on an electric cable an 
eagle not long ago put out the lights in 
three Alpine mountain villages. 

Ruined by Gambling Machines 

A cashier in a London suburb just sent 
to prison was said to have been ruined by 
automatic gambling machines in the 
West End. 

Dr. Grenfell's Work 

It has been brought to our notice that 
all donations to Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
work should be sent to the Grenfell 
Association, 82, Victoria Street, S.W.i, 
and not to Labrador. 

Talking Pictures at Home 

One of the most important makers of 
ldnematographs, the Bell-IIowell Com¬ 
pany of America, has just perfected the 
first small lantern and sound reproducer 
for use in schools ancl at home. 
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SAD END OF A FINE 
LITTLE YACHT 

WORK AND FATE OF 
THE CARNEGIE 

Disaster Which Took Away the 
Captain and His Cabin Boy 

SHIP WITHOUT STEEL 

[When the famous non-magnetic yacht 
Carnegie caught fire in the harbour of 
Apia in Samoa, the home and last 
resting-place of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a thrill of commiseration ran through 
the scientific world at this dismal end 
to a great scientific expedition. 

In the C.N. which had recorded the 
first of the departures of the Carnegie 
on her mission of charting the variations 
of magnetism all over the seven seas the 
melancholy results of the loss of the ship 
with all her instruments were mentioned 
a few months ago, but this was un¬ 
happily only part of the story. A far 
greater loss than that of the ship, which 
was burned to the water’s edge, or of her 
equipment, was the tragic death of her 
commander, Captain J. P. Ault. 

The Explosion 

I While the ship’s petrol tanks were 
being filled in the harbour of Apia, which 
was hardly more than the first port of 
call after the Carnegie left San Francisco 
on what was to have been her last 
scientific search, there was an explosion. 
It was then that Captain Ault was killed. 
All the rest of the members of the scien¬ 
tific staff escaped before the ship was 
burned out. The crew also was saved, but 
neither the equipment nor the papers. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
lamentable than this ending. The 
Carnegie, a vessel built entirely without 
steel in order to ensure accuracy in the 
observations of magnetism and atmo¬ 
spheric electricity, had already done a 
great part of her work. 

Hardships and Dangers 

She had sailed 43,000 miles since she 
first set out from the eastern coast of 
North America in May, 1928 ; and 
her band of brotherly scientists had 
weathered many perilous seas together. 
They had encircled the North Atlantic, 
and had passed through the Caribbean 
Sea and the Panama Canal to chart 
magnetically the greater part of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Hardships and dangers had been met, 
days and nights had been spent in 
beating against furious winds and seas. 
Icebergs and fogs in the North Atlantic,, 
typhoons in the Pacific, had been en¬ 
countered. I11 every critical situation 
the courage, judgment, and skill of 
Captain Ault and the efficiency of his 
crew had prevailed. It is all part of 
that great work of the magnetic survey 
of the world which in 25 years has 
covered all continents and oceans, and 
established the values of magnetic 
elements at nearly 12,000 land and sea 
stations. 

Records Preserved 

Then, on the last stage of the great 
expedition, which was to include the 
Western Pacific, the South Atlantic, 
South African waters, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South America, 80,000 
miles in all, the most unexpected, and 
most devastating of accidents overtook 
the Carnegie at Apia. An explosion, 
while the petrol tanks were being filled 
killed the cabin boy and blew the captain 
into the water. 

The ship can be rebuilt, the scientific 
equipment restored, and, thanks to the 
systematic routine, very few observa-- 
tions had been lost, because Captain 
Ault had despatched most of them. 
But this man whom all loved and 
trusted will no longer lead the expedi¬ 
tion to the complete accomplishment of 
its great task. 
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Turning New Leaves Over 


T here was once a bad boy. He found 
his way into trouble and trouble 
brought him to the police cou v ?t. 

Thirty years ago that would have 
meant that he was herded with drunk¬ 
ards and thieves. But this boy, lucky 
enough to live in our day, was never put 
in a cell at all; he was turned over to 
the Probation Officer. 

The P.O. visited the boy and tried to 
befriend him, but he did not get on very 
well. One day he found the boy reading 
a worthless book, and told him better 
ones could be found at the public library. 

When he called some time later the boy 
was eager to show him a neatly-labelled 
collection of insects arranged in a 
cigarette box. He had gone to the 
library just to see what it was like and 
had chanced on a book about butterflies, 
which fascinated him. He read book 
after book on the subject, and made long 
country rambles in search of specimens. 


A wonderful change came over the 
boy. All the waste energy which had 
turned to mischief was now spent on an 
intelligent hobby. 

He was a bad boy no longer. There 
was no need for the Probation Officer 
to look after him any more. The but¬ 
terflies were ctoing that. 

This is one of the cheerful talcs of the 
Police Court Mission and the Prison Gate 
Mission told in the first number of their 
official organ the Hew Leaf. The C.N. 
wishes its contemporary good fortune, 
for its task is to teach people about the 
great work these missions are doing, so 
that more helpers and more money -may 
come to the aid of those at the parting 
of the ways who will be criminals or 
good citizens, according to whether they 
are neglected or helped. 

May the New Leaf enable many new 
leaves to be turned, and help to keep 
prisons empty. 


The Tired 

W e have all noticed how a railway 
engine or a motor-car puffs and 
blows like a human being when it has to 
go uphill, and it is, of course, perfectly 
true that engines get tired. 

We know that, because the human 
body is in one sense an engine and the 
heart lias to work extra hard when we 
make such a special exertion as climb¬ 
ing stairs. • ■ ■: . 

Locomotives, like horses, have to be' 
stabled. When the engine has made 
its journey it is gently led to the loco¬ 
motive shed and refreshed and com¬ 
forted for its next journey. 

At the locomotive, shed the resting 
engine ceases to. do any work. After 
having its coal-box cleaned of ashes the 
driver and fireman hand it over to the 
shed staff, and then the whole fabric, is i 
most carefully examined and cleaned: 
and oiled so that, no defect is likely to: 1 
escape examination, 


Night Lights 

T here will be even less need for class-; 

zl i n g; searchlights on motor-cars 
than there, is.now when the new night 
lights on each sicle of the roads have 
been set up by the A.A. 

• These night lights; set up on short 
posts about the same height from the 
road as a motor-car's headlights, arc on 
the. same principle as the little red 
reflecting discs at the backs of bicycles. 
They catch the beam of an approaching 
lamp and by reflecting it light up. 

The posts on the near side will reflect 
a red light, and those on the opposite 
side will show a white light. 

Both will be lighted up by any ordi¬ 
nary headlight at a distance of a quar¬ 
ter of a mile or more. 

On misty or dark nights they should 
make driving safer, and at all times of 
poor visibility they should mark out 
the route. 

The posts arc to be set up on many 
.main roads, and their usefulness will be 


Locomotive 

After running a thousand miles an 
express engine undergoes a special ex¬ 
amination and overhauling, which, in¬ 
clude the washing out of the boiler and 
the scouring of the steam-tubes. Even 
more severe examinations follow after 
every 5000 miles, after every 10,000 
miles, and after every 20,000 miles. 
After running 70,000 miles the engine 
goes to the central workshops to be 
completely reconditioned. 

Every locomotive is provided with a his¬ 
tory card in which each repair or replace¬ 
ment is carefully recorded. An engine 
has to be reported as in perfect working 
order before it goes out for a fresh trip ; 
but even this docs not absolve the 
driver from responsibility. He has to 
satisfy himself that there arc proper 
supplies of fuel and water aboard, and 
that all the working parts of the engine 
are properly lubricatcd/before he begins 
a journey. 


FOR SAFETY 

well tested. If these new night lights 
prove as useful as is hoped an 'extension 
of the idea might be tried. 

It is at corners that the motorist needs 
most guidance. More especially* he 
needs warning of the approach of another 
car round the bend. He cannot see it. 
But if he could know of its approach as 
soon as its headlights lit up one of these 
new signs his margin of safety would be 
greatly increased. 

■ Might it not be possible to arrange 
some mirror-like device which would be 
lighted up by reflection when the post's 
mirror was illumined by the approaching 
headlights and which would show this 
light round the bend of the road ? 

If a reflector can be fixed on a post 
so as to send back a light to the car 
directly approaching it, possibly another 
reflector could be fixed at such an angle 
as to show a signal to a car coming, not 
in a directly opposite path, but round 
the corner. 


The Fly on the Wheel 


W hen the fly on the wheel is a tsetse- 1 
fly it may carry something at 
least as momentous as the wheel itself. 

" Thfc tsetse-fly carries the germ of 
nagaria fever. The wheel, which is the 
wheel of the motor-car, is helping the 
fly to spread this form of disease in 
South-East Africa. 

At present the arrival of the tsetse-fly 
by motor-car lias been considered only 
in the National Park and Game Reserve 
which stretches in a broad band from the 
Crocodile River in the south, to the 
Limpopo in the north, and joins Swazi¬ 
land to Southern Rhodesia. Pour 
rivers water it and the Lcbombo Moun¬ 
tains cast tlioir shadow on it. 

If in this-vast reserve the tsetsc-fly 
were introduced from the other regions 
where the fly and the fever abound 
immense damage would be done to the 
herds of big game which have sanctuary 


there, and the trouble would not cease 
with the wild creatures. 

The question of spreading infection 
by motor transport is one which 
Equatorial Africa will flavc to deal with 
carefully and watch closely. There are 
definite belts of tsetse-fly disease, and it 
has been suggested before now that the 
game, from zebra and antelope to 
elephant and lion, are the chief carriers. 
Human beings and their domestic 
animals arc carriers on a smaller scale. 

But the human beings, native or 
white, move farther afield; and now 
that motor transport has reached Africa 
no corner of the Continent is likely to be 
left unvisited. 

Yellow fever in the early days was 
exchanged between America and Africa 
by the wooden sailing vessels which 
carried the dangerous mosquito larvae 
in their water barrels. 
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“A drop on your handkerchief” 

Between the first and the second 
sneeze there is time to take pre¬ 
cautions. You can either neglect 
the oncoming cold, with all its 
unpleasant and possibly dangerous 
consequences, or you can stop 
infection with “ Vapex.” 


“ Vapex” is so pleasant that nobody 
who has ever used it hesitates be¬ 
tween the two alternatives. Simply 
put a drop on the handkerchief* 
As you breathe it grows stronger 
and stronger. It searches out the 
germs and deprives them of their 
power for mischief. The head is 
relieved. The “stuffiness” goes. The 
whole respiratory system is gently 
stimulated to increased resistance. 


“ Vapex” stops colds quickly because 
it goes straight to the cause of the 
trouble—the germs which multiply 
so rapidly in the warm passages of 
the nose and throat. The simple 
act of breathing the “Vapex” vapour 
brings a powerfully active germicide 
into direct contact with the germs. 

Of Chemists, 2j- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT &. CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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THE SHADOW 


CHAPTER 43 


Face to Face 

fWlAjOR Chris beckoned to Abbot— 
beckoned him closer. “ Where did you 
say he was ?.*.* he asked in. a low voice. 

" In the library/' said Abbot. 

" You arc sure it is Mr. Pape ? ” 

" Yes, sir/’ said Abbot., “ He inquired 
for the Colonel, so I have shown him into 
the library." 

" Y r ou didn't tell him that Colonel Grovel 
wasn't in ? " 

" No, sir," said Abbot cautiously. "No, 
J did not, sir, I gave him to understand 
that I'd fetch the Colonel." 

Major: Chris, fixed, the .old man with a 
straight‘look. 

. "Abbot," lie . said, ".you must keep 
Pape there. . Keep him there. Don’t let 
him go. Abbot.' Don't let him out of your 
sight till I come in." 

" I understand precisely, sir," Abbot 
rejoined. “ And perhaps 1 may add that 
I have instructed one of the footmen to— 
er—station himself outside the door of the- 
library." With which plain hint .of his 
own apprehensions he took himself off. 

Major Chris acted immediately. 

" Run into my room," he told Peter, 
" and in the drawer of the washstand you’ll 
find a couple of revolvers and a small packet 
of cartridges,. Bring them along." 

When Peter was back Major Chris loaded 
one revolver, in all its chambers and, having 
slipped it beneath the rug on liis knees, he 
handed the other to Peter. 

" Ever used a pistol of any sort ? " lie 
asked. 

"No," breathed Peter. 

" Right! Then wc will leave yours 
unloaded. But, if. need be, you threaten 
Pape with it. He'll think that it's loaded." 

. Peter nodded. 

" Now.listen," urged Major Cliris. " You 
and I-have to tacldc Pape by ourselves. 
You understand why ? We mustn't have 
any scandal, and if we call in that footman 
or Abbot tbngucs will wag, Peter." 

" Abbot won’t talk," put in Peter. 

“ But the footman chap will. So we'll 
send him off and leave friend Abbot outside. 
As a last resort wc can call Abbot in. Do 
you follow ? " , 

Peter nodded again. 

" Very well. We have to drag the truth 
out of Pape, and he doesn't leave the library 
until lie’s told it." Major Chris's face was 
set as hard as a lUilt. "If I have to use 
this pistol to get the truth I intend to use 
it," lie added. " Your nerve quite steady?" 

Peter drew a deep breath. " Y r cs, it is," 
lie said gravely. 

"As steady as when you faced that wild 
colt in the paddock ? " 

" I’m quite steady," Peter said. 

Major' Chris looked him over. "Yes, 
you’ll do," he-approved. "Now go and 
letch Abbot again." 

And when Peter had brought Abbot .the 
butler was told to send the footman down¬ 
stairs and take his place. " Be ready if we 
should call you," he was,instructed. 

In a nervous flutter the old man went off, 

" Now; Peter, drop your pistol into your 
pocket and wheel me in. The moment we 
are inside you’ll-close the door and lock it: 
the key’s in the lock. Then keep by my 
chair. If I have to draw on Pape and he 
tries to overpower me yqu will whip out 
your pistol at once. Is that clear ? ” 

" Yes," said Peter. 

" Good I Then come along,” Major 
Chris littered quietly. 

At grips at last ! As lie placed liis hands 
on the chair perhaps Peter’s breath was 
coming faster than usual and perhaps his 
heart was beating a little more rapidly. 
Nothing now. between himself and the core 
of the mystery—for that Pape was at its 
core lie had no doubt whatever—nothing 
now between the pair of them and this same 
Pape except the length.of the hall and an 
inch of oak door ! / 

They were almost through the hall. 
Past old Abbot, hovering and agitated, 
outside the. library door. Peter has 
stopped, pushed it open, without a pause 
pushed'the chair through. They were within. 

It was a lofty, apartment, divided into 
four book-lined bays under a gallery on 
either side and a vaulted dome crowned 
with glass. Between the bays and along the 
parquet floor a man was pacing, raging 
np and down like a caged animal, a great 
gaunt man who turned on them, as the 
dpor opened, a haggard face seamed with 
a scar from the brow to the chin. All livid 
the'scar was,-but it throbbed into crimson 
with wrath when the man perceived that 
Colonel Greyel was not there, and, throwing 
ini arms wide and stamping his foot, he 


cried out at'them in vibrant and imperious 
tones. " I seek Colonel Grcvel 1 " he cried 
out at them. 

Through that lofty domed chamber his 
voice rang like a trumpet. It shook Peter 
with its intensity and set cvety nerve tingling. 
The whole aspect of the man, the power 
which was streaming from him, the air of 
authority overriding his wrath, these held 
Peter too ; in such grip they held him that 
he had almost neglected to lock the door, and 
while lie was stooping to do this, and doing 
it swiftly, he heard the other come striding 
up to the chair. 

He turned. The stranger stood towering 
over the chair, with Major Chris setting 
eyes hard as steel upon him. 

CHAPTER 44 

Mr, Pape 

Deter held his breath while the two 
• y paused thus, face to face—Major 
Chris without any movement at all, liis 
left hand gripping his chair,, his right 
hand under the coverlet over his knees. 
The man who had raged up and down the. 
room like some caged beast now stood; 
rooted at the foot of the chair with knitted 
brows, staring, his broad chest • heaving, 
fighting.down fierce emotion-—so for a few 
interminable, moments each measured the 
other in silence. 

Peter held liis breath, ready to spring. 

Then just as he felt he could bear the 
tension no longer, that lie must cry out to 
end it, he heard his friend’s voice. 

" Mr, Pape," it uttered. There was a 
.movement under the rug. The hand 
beneath the rug was slowly drawn forth. 

"Mr. Pape?" A grey-blue barrel,, 
crooked finger behind it, a heavy butt in a 
palm as steady as rock. " Mr. Pape ? " 
For the third time so. And Major Chris 
smiling cruelly, for each time the utterance 
had seemed to fall on deaf cars, " Mr. 
Pape, or whatever your name is, stand back 
or I’ll shoot." 

Peter felt liis heart pound at his ribs for 
the man did not stir. Not a limb of his 
stirred, but his face stirred convulsively 
till a great laugh, bitter and violent, broke 


Dig Sister Belinda (who was married 
and lived down the road) came in 
one morning with wonderful news. 

." Joe’s rich aunt has gone abroad and 
left us her cottage in the country," she 
told them. "I’m going over to see it. 
Will you come too, Mother ? It’s not far.’’ 


" I’ll come,’’ said Jacko. But his 
mother said, " Let’s all go. Well take 
our lunch and make a day of it." 

And so they did. But when they were 
all ready to start Jacko, the tiresome 
young rascal, was nowhere to be seen. 

" Wc can’t wait," said Belinda. 
" He can come on after, if lie wants to." 

When Belinda caught sight of the 
cottage she gave a cry of delight. " It’s 
a darling little house f " she exclaimed, 
fumbling for the door key. 

It was pretty^ inside too. It had gay 
curtains .and' comfortable chairs and 
everything was as bright as a new pin. 

" Well, I do tliink you’re lucky," said 
Mother jacko at last, when they had 
explored every corner of it from top to 
bottom. "It’s just the right size for 
you and Joe. Big enough for comfort 


from his lips. " Shoot 1 ’’ he cried. " And 
I will throttle you at the same time." 

" Stand back, I say I ‘You are too near 
for my comfort, Mr. Pape." 

" ’Who are you ? Where’s Colonel Grevel ? 
Who are you ? " the man thundered. But 
as he spoke he moved back and folded his 
arms, a proud and fearless figure, dominant, 
scornful. 

Major Cliris sat silent, searching his face. 
Then : " What have you done with Colonel 
Grevel ? " he uttered. 

" What have*I done with Colonel Grevel ? 
You demand that of me ! " lie threw out 
his arms again, sprang forward, leaped for¬ 
ward ; contemptuous of the revolver lie 
sprang toward the chair. "Wliat have I 
done with Colonel Grevel ? " he scoffed. 

On this, and as Peter was wondering what 
would befall, from the lips of Major Chris 
the cruel smile faded and there came 
instead that brooding smile in his eyes, 
eyes hard as steel no longer but curiously 
gentle. He pushed liis revolver aside. 

" Don Rafael ! " lie breathed. 

Agitation shook the great frame ; the 
livid sear throbbed ; then the out-flying 
arms were dropped and the proud head 
inclined. " So you know me ! You, whoever 
you are, you know me ? " And this came 
with a composure amazing to Peter. 

" I know you," spoke Major Chris, " and 
I did you wrong. I had taken you, Don 
Rafael, for an enemy. I know you now 
for a gallant man’s gallant friend who fought 
side by side with him beneath the same 
banner. Do I pain you, Don Rafael ? May 
I continue ? ’’ 

" Pain me ? No. Speak out," the other 
commanded. 

" You must know that Colonel Grevel is 
my friend as well." 

" Speak on, man ! Speak on ! " 

" Don Rafael, you were rumoured to 
have died of your wounds in America. But 
the sixth swordsman did not die. And after 
all these years he has sought out the 
seventh, to call him once more to action— 
do 1 judge rightly ? " 

Don Rafael paced the length of the room 
and returned to them, " Yes," he answered 
tempestuously, "I, the sixth swordsman, 
have come back after all these years to 
summon my comrade, to remind him that 
our swords may not be sheathed yet." 


and not too big to keep clean and tidy. 
And now. I’ll sec about lunch." 

But Belinda wasn’t listening. 

" What’s that noise ? " she said. 
They all heard it when they listened. 
It was a strange sound, like someone 
calling faintly,, far-away and yet near. 


" I hope the place isn’t haunted," 
said Belinda nervously. 

" Nonsense ! " began Father Jacko. 
" Plow can you be so silly, Belinda ? " 

. But his wife stopped him. " It sounds 
very like Jacko’s voice," she said. 

" But he’s not here," said Belinda. 

" I’m not so sure," said Mother Jacko. 
" There it is again ! " And she hurried 
out into the garden. 

Her shrieks brought the others flying 
out after her. ‘ 

» " It is Jac&o! " she cried. " And lie's 
down ihe welt ! " • 

He was. He had begun liis explorings 
long before the others had arrived, but 
what hadjnduced him-to meddle with 
the well they couldn't imagine. For¬ 
tunately there was not much water in it, 
and they very quickly had him out. 


" You project a new rising ? " breathed 
Major Cliris, searching his face. 

" Injustice and oppression are grinding 
my land." 

" Is the Dictator, then, in his old age 
ruling more evilly ? " 

"Aye, never more evilly," Don Rafael 
replied with grave dignity. " A cry for help 
was sent to me in my seclusion, praying me 
to liberate the land from him. So I came for 
my comrade." 

" And you found him beleagured ! *’ 

" I found that the Dictator’s creatures 
had trailed him clown and were planning 
liis destruction, either because they had 
word of what was afoot, or merely in their 
unsatisfied thirst for the blood money. I 
found them besetting my friend, judge 
you my feelings ! " 

" Were you aware that one of them,, 
under forged credentials, no doubt, had 
actually introduced himself into the house 
as this lad's tutor ? " Major Chris indicated 
Peter while he was speaking. . 

" I was not aware of that. Or else 1 had 
warned Grevel." 

" And you yourself were in considerable 
danger. In seeking Colonel Grevel you ran 
the risk of discovery." 

" I ran the risk of jeopardising us both 
and thwarting the hopes of those who are 
looking to us to save them. To myself my 
life counts as nothing," uttered Don Rafael 
simply, " yet since'it belongs to my country 
I must try to preserve it." 

I fear*that one of the Dictator’s crea¬ 
tures suspected you." 

The man in this house ? " 

." Either he glimpsed you or suspected 
who Mr. Pape was. I doubt if.your feigned 
name shielded you from his suspicions." 

With a gesticulation the proud man flung 
the name from him. " Pape ! Pah ! " he 
ejaculated in a voice of disgust. " Pape 1 " 
He spurned the name as one spurns some 
object detestable. 

" You could not foresee that your enemies 
would get here before you ! " 

; " How could I ? " 

i"And to some purpose," Major Cliris 
stressed. " Don Rafael, they have drawn 
tl(eir net to some purpose." 

; Now Peter had been wondering all this while 
why Major Chris had not interposed their 
own tidings. But the new note in his voice 
solved this wonder. He sensed that Major 
Chris had been biding his time in order to 
leave nothing to chance, to assure himsbU 
that Don Rafael was no impostor, to test 
his identity, an identity, Peter remembered, 
at first only guessed at, before revealing 
their own desperate straits. Yes, Peter 
saw, Major Chris was antagonist too wary 
to fall into any trap had a trap been in¬ 
tended. As his next remark went to show, 
“You have not asked how I came by 
your real name, Don Rafael ? ’’ Eye met 
eye. " You assume that 1 had it from 
Colonel Grevel ? " 

Eyes met, and held their gaze ; the eyes 
of Major Chris smiling, almost inviting; 
those of the other suddenly fierce and indig¬ 
nant. " No, by my faith I do not ! " the 
gaunt man cried hotly. " My comrade 
would give my name to no man on earth, to 
no man, however lie trusted him. No, by 
my faitli 1 " 

: Then liis gaunt features relaxed ; he 
snapped long, lean fingers. " What matters 
it how you came by my name since you 
have it l Tell me, where is my comrade ? ’’ 
" Now I know you for a true man," Major 
Chris answered. " You forgive me, for I 
never doubted you really. Don Rafael, your 
friend never gave me your name. I had 
the name of the swordsman assumed to be 
dead, with some description of him, from 
one who knows your land well. I had it by 
letter some little time since. Nor did I dis ¬ 
close it," ho added, glancing toward Peter. 

Don Rafael tossed this aside, " And what 
of my friend ? You asked me when you 
carnc in what I had done to him. I thought 
that you were mocking me. Quick 1 1 

come to warn him." 

"To warn him or to save him ? " said 
Major Chris gently. 

"To save him from a blow they aim at 
his daughter." 

i " Then you come too late," Major Chris 
returned in the same tone. 

" Too late ! " It pierced the room in a 
wild cry of anguish. 

1 " You shall hear all," said Major Cliris, 
and revealed what had happened. In the 
fewest words, yet with no particular 
omitted. And when it was finished the 
swordsman said a strange thing. Most 
strangely ho said it to Peter. He said : 

■ j " Can you whistle ? " 

Oli,. surely an odd tiling to ask at that 
tragic moment. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Gets There First 



Fortunately there was not much water in the well 
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Do you know 
the SCHOOL-DAYS 
tradition ? 

It is a tradition of supreme value 
for money. Thousands ot school¬ 
girls discovered it when SCHOOL¬ 
DAYS first started, and so at 
least twopence of their pocket- 
money has been well spent ever 
since. Every issue amply justi- * 
ties the tradition. There are 
always long instalments of splen¬ 
did serials, thrilling, complete 
tales of schoolgirls* adventure, 
intensely interesting special 
articles with pages of pictures 
and regular features on sport. 
Girl Guide activities and so on. 
Don’t foPgct to keep twopence 
ot your pocket-money for 







The Pap er for the 

Modern Schoolgirl 

Every Saturday 2? 


At Bedtime! 


Benger’s Food makes a 
delicious supper dish, sooth¬ 
ing, sleep-inoucing and very 
nourishing. It is also the best 
light diet for all digestive 
troubles. 

From a Doctor :— 

“ Bcnger’s Food is the finest 
thing to ao to bed on.'* 





Food 


Uce<L TuADR Mauk. 

Sold in tins , 1/4. 2/3, ctc> 

• s Booklet post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 
Otter Works, Manchester, 



Stamps from 
a Pirates’ 
Lair 


EVERYONE interested in Stamp 
Collecting should read Douglas 
Armstrongs special articles in 
MODERN BOY. This week he 
deals with stamps from the 
Bahamas—the Islands that once 
swarmed with Pirates and even 
today are the lair of the modern 
buccaneers that Tire such a menace 
to the United States. 

FREE 

COLOURED PICTURE 

of the fastest thing in the world—the 
seaplane which won the Schneider 
Trophy. 


MODERN BOY 


Buy a Copy Today 


Twopence 
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" SILKV FIB1UQ ’* ASliFTlO UANDKKllCItlllFd arc 
tbo recognised cleanly means of treating NASAL 
CATABUll, Colds, Measles, eto. Used once and des¬ 
troyed, the risk of infection is eliminated. Beautifully 
soft, and absorbent. 50 for 2/-. Also “ Toinoeo Papier 
Orcpon," 1/3 and I/O. at all Chemists, or Post Free with 
Children’s Fairy Story from TJio Toinoeo Handkerchief 
Co., Ltd. (I)cpt. F.W.), 55,Hatton Garden,London.H.0.1. 


I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, Soz. 2/-; 

*iJib. 5/6; Excellent lor Children^ Garments, 
Socks, etc. Navy and Grey Yarn. ilb. 3/10, rest free# 
PURE WOOL SERGES Rom 3/4J- per 
yard. Reliable Tweeds, Tailoring, etc, 
Patterns sent with pleasure, ' 

NEA RL Y 6 o YEA RS ' REPUT A T10N . 

E G E R T O N Wellington, 

BURNETTS; [( ME gMBl SOMERSET, 

N.C. Dept. 1 ENGLAND. 


A Jolly Magazine for Boys and Girls 



FOLKS 


MONTHLY 1/- 


Warming Winter Breakfast 

SHREDDED 

WHEAT 

with HOT milk 


Delicious 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO.. 119, rieet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 CQupoua only 2/9. Do Luxe Mod.el.2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
Will be delivered every week 
at any house in the vflsrld 
for 11 s. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. ayear, (Canada 14$.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

John’s Age 

John’s birthday and his father’s 
J fell on the same day. 

“ Your age and mine together 
make fifty-one,” said John to his 
father. 

“ Yes,” answered his father, 
“and do you notice that when 
you are as old as I am now our 
ages together will make a hundred 
and oiie ? ” 

flow old is John ? Answer next week 

Is Your Name Howie ? 

This is probably a corruption of 
Howe, an old English word 
for hill. The ancestor of the 
Howes and Howies no doubt 
lived on or by a hill, and was 
known as John or William by the 
How and later as John or William 
11 owe or Howie. 

Litter Louts Not Wanted 
Vour heart’s in the Highlands ? 

No place could be fitter, 

You may leave here your heart 
Hut, oh I don’t leave your litter. 

A notice in Scotland 

Ten Tongue Twisters 

0ne old Oxford ox opening 
oysters. 

Two teetotums totally tired of 
trying to trot to Teddington. 

Three tall tigers taking tea. 

Four Frenchmen fanning faint¬ 
ing flies. 

Five fishermen fishing for frogs. 

Six sportsmen shooting some 
snipe. 

Seven Severn salmon swallowing 
shrimps. 

Eight energetic Englishmen 
eagerly examining Europe. N . 

Nine nimble noblemen nibbling 
knobs. 

Ten tinkers tinkering ten tinder- 
boxes with tenpenny tacks. 


Picture Puzzle 



spell a word meaning a ruling 

body. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning 
is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the South and 
Neptune is in 
the South- 
East. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. on February 24. 


the planet Saturn 



Sayings That Shakespeare 
Created 

'J'hrice armed is he that hath 
his quarrel just. 

Henry VI, Part 2 , III i . 

A man more sinned against than 
sinning. Kino Lear, III 2 . 

I bear a charmed life. 

Macbeth , V 7 . 

Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all. Hamlet , III 1 . 

For my own part it was Greek 
to me. Julius Caesar, I 2 . 


The Lightest Wood 
3 aksa is the lightest wood 
known. It grows in South 
and Central America, and weighs 
71 pounds a cubic foot—about 
half the weight of cork. Owing 
to its lack of strength it is of vdry 
little commercial value, although 
recently uses have been found for 
it in aeroplane construction.. 


lei On Parle Fran$ais 



Une barbe Un hetro Une oeinture 

Ce vieiilard a une barbe blanche. 
Les feuilles du hOtre t’abritent. 
La ceinture se met an tour du corps. 


What is This ? 

T ook at the following.set of 
words: 

She shaded or light here 

CALLING MAST. 

By altering one letter either at 
the beginning or end of each word 
can you form the opening line of 
a well-known poem ? 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Lost Money 
£1 

Heads and Tails 
Spate, pate, ate, dt 

What'Ain I? 
Platinum. 

A Buried Proverb 

Many hands make 
light work. 


Step Words 
O 

OR . 

OUR 
TOU R ■ 
ROUTE 
ROUTES .. 
SH,OUTER : 
SOUTHERN 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle : ■ 

'JhlERE are 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in. this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which are given below. The answers will appear nexLweek. 



Reading Across. 1. A kind of heron. 5. Timid. 8 . A mineralised 
resin. 12, An action. 13. Knowledge. 15. Master of Arts.* 
16. Possessive pronoun. 17. Akin to the monkeys. 18. To realise. 
20. Church dignitary. 22 . A holy person.* 23. A busy insect. 24. A 
woman devoted to a religious life. 25. Pronoun. 26. Cultivates. 

29. An enemy beetle. 31. To conserve. 32. Grief. 34. Automobile 

Association.* 35. To instil. * 37. To wither. 38. A stem. 39. De¬ 
voured. 40. Pierced. - : , 

Reading Down. 1. To prepare for publication. 2. Obtain. 3. To 
save. 4. Editor.* 5. Perfume. 6 . Possessive pronoun. : 7. Old 
English for you . 8 . Make believe. 9. Refined ore. 10. To cast 
out. 11. Hurried. 13. Mars. 14. One born in a place. 17. Inde¬ 
finite article. 19. Reply. 21. Blacksmith’s iron block. 22 . To look 
fixedly. 24. Tidy. 27, French for the, 28. Fruit. 29. Existed. 

30. Goes with a pen. 31. To rest. 33. A mineral from which metal 
is obtained. 36. Pennsylvania.* 37. In this or that manner. 


Dr, MERRYMAN 

A Little Parental Correction 
'The kind looking stranger 
stopped and spoke to a little 
boy who was crying. 

“ Hullo, little man! ” he said. 
“ And what are you crying for ? ” 

“ I’m not crying for anything. 
I’ve just had it.” 

Nothing Wrong With Daylight 

]\Judcom 3E was at last lighted 
by electricity, but the ser¬ 
vice was not too good and the 
complaints were many. 

The complaints inspector called 
at an office. “ Your lighting is not 
always had, is it ” he asked. 

“ Oh, no; not always,” agreed 
the tenant. . 

“ Ah, I thought not,” said the 
inspector. “Do you mind telling 
me when it is bad ? ” 

“ Only after dark,” was the 
reply. 


What They Would Rather Be 



The Terrier 

'J'iie Terrier that barks, 

And is always up to larks, 
Would rather lead a quiet sort of 
life; 

All day he’d like to fish* 

And take home a little dish 
Of trout to, have for supper with 
his wife. 

Very Obliging 

j^[rs. Smith was interviewing a 
new maid. 

“ And now a word about rising,” 
she said. “Do you have to be 
called in the morning ? ” 

“ I don’t have to be, madam,” 
said the applicant, “ unless you 
happen to want me.” 

The Truth 

]3illie had been found out 
telling an untruth. 

“ What would your mother say, 
Billie, if she heard you say that ? ” 
demanded his teacher. 

“ She would be ever so pleased,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

' “ Mow dare you say such a 
thing 1 ” fumed the teacher. 

• “ But she would,” insisted 
Billie. “ Yoii see, my mother is 
stone deaf.” 


The Fair Saint of February 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

O N the thirteenth of Feb¬ 
ruary in 453 there was 
born in the North of Ireland 
a little girl wliose name was 
to become wonderful. 

Bride was the pretty name 
given to this child. It was 
quite a common name in 
those days—Bridget or Brigct 
are other ways of spoiling 
the same name. It is a name 
much beloved in Ireland. 

The disciples of Si:. Patrick 
educated Bride and when she 
grew old enough she went to 
tend a mountain dairy. - 
She had twelve cows to care 
for and milk. She collected 
the cream and churned the 
butter. She put the blitter 
into twelve portions in honour 
of the twelve disciples. She 
took a thirteenth portion, 
and it was greater than the 


■ $ 

others. This she set aside for 
Christ, To all beggars, pil¬ 
grims, and guests she gave 
Christ’s portion, for she said 
she saw the Master in each 
wayfarer. 

The owner of the dairy 
heard that Bride ivas giving 
away his butter. lie sent a 
messenger to the mountain 
dairy with a basket. Bride 
was asked to fill it with butter. 

Now it happened that on 
this particular day Bride had 
only one portion of butter ; 
yet she took the basket and, 
going into her kitchen, she 
laid on the table her small 
store. Then she chanted these 
lovely old lines : 

My kitchen, 

The kitchen of the White God, 

A kitchen blessed of God, 

This kitchen which hath butter. 


She then laid in the basket 
all the butter she had. When 
she turned to life table there 
ivas butter on it. 

She took up the second 
supply and laid it in the 
basket. Again turning to the 
table she saw a third portion. 
So she filled the basket full, 
and still had as much when 
she was done as when she 
had begun ! 

Bride used to help all 
mothers with little babies and 
wherever she went she 
brought peace and love and 
joy. She was so joyous her¬ 
self “ she could hang her 
hood 011 a sunbeam.” Grass 
grew green when she touched 
it, and shy spring flowers 
bloomed. Lambs frollickcd 
round lier and birds sang 
their sweetest songs. Hungry 


dogs came to her for food 
and storm-tossed sailors cried 
for her help. 

' People in the Western 
Islands of Scotland thought 
she was the •Virgin Mary 
come to Barth again. They 
called her Mary of the Gaels. 

After her death a great 
many places were called after 
hcr-r-St. Bride’s Church in 
Fleet Street, London, still 
remembers her, and there are 
countless sacred .places asso¬ 
ciated with her name. 

We love to think of her' as 
the saint of February, the 
saint of young, tender, grow¬ 
ing tilings, the saint of the 
home and of tlic Church. 

Her name stands for What¬ 
soever things are lovely and 
of good report. , Her memory 
is full of fragrance. 



your 
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Tlic ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful 111 allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidm 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 



Denbiny$ ; 

PAST ILLES 


Black Currant j 


mulo &mud$dMC/tm 

8°& 1^5 Per Box 
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[Bob likes it! 
! too mummie/ 


When Bob sees the tin of 
Sharp’s Eaton Toffee, his wise 
old head cocks on one side. He 
knows a good thing, as well as 
all the rest of the family. You 
will enjoy these creamy toffees 
with their fine flavour. Buy 
some next time, and see 1 



The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, B.C.4. Advertisement Offices : ’Die Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, 14.0.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15,1921), at the Post Office at Boston, Mass. Subscription Kates : Inland 
and Abroad, 11s. a year ; 5s. Gd. for six months, it can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from these Agents : Australia and New Zealand, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. South Africa, Central News Agcncv, Ltd. 
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